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Events of the Geek. 


Wuat may be the last Allied Council which will 
have a chance of saving Europe before it is too late 
opened under the impressions of the Balfour Note in 
London, on Monday. M. .Poincaré’s intention of pro- 
posing a balancing cancellation of the inter-Allied debts 
against the obviously impossible portion of the German 
indemnity (the C Bonds) was, of course, abandoned after 
the issue of the Balfour Note. The Conference began, 
therefore, in the familiar way, with the usual hard, brain- 
aren, exacting speech, which led up to a formidable list of 

‘sanctions ’’ which would amount to a complete 
‘‘ Turkification ’’ of Germany’s finances. They included 
control of all note issues, control, or even collection, of 
the customs by the Allies, a customs frontier on the 
Rhine, a special levy on Ruhr coal, a participation to the 
extent of one-fourth by the Allies in the share capital 
of all big German industries, and control, or even 
exploitation, of State mines and forests. Were these to 
be accorded, France might consent to some brief mora- 
torium for Germany’s gold payments. Should they 
be refused, M. Poincaré threatened isolated action by 


France. 
+ * * 


THE debate on these proposals was fully summarized 
for the Press. Mr. George made one of his brilliant, 
picturesque speeches, full of telling points, and designed 
to persuade his hearers of the reality of Germany’s 
distress and the good faith of her Government. The 
proposals were referred to a committee of experts, who 
were asked to report on the probable productivity of 
M. Poincaré’s measures. Signor Schanzer then entered 
the very necessary reservation that another point also 
had to be considered, the political expediency as well 
as the financial yield of these measures. For clearly 
one may destroy the Republic in the process of 
‘‘ squeezing the pips till they squeak.’”’ The 
opinion of the experts was on the whole adverse. 
The Conference, as we write, is in the usual penultimate 
stage, in which it faces hopeless disagreement, and the 





Belgians as usual are mediating. The final stage will, 
we suppose, be the surrender of Mr. George. 
* * * 


WE do not agree with Lord Grey that there is only 
one domestic policy for Liberalism, and that is retrench- 
ment; and we agree still less with him in his suggestion 
that the Labor Party is in subjection to its extreme 
wing. We should have thought that the exact opposite 
—the reasonable control of the Moderates—was by 
this time a truth about Labor politics which everybody 
but Mr. George acknowledged. But on the tangle in 
Downing Street, Lord Grey spoke wisely and well. The 
Balfour Note has, as he said, intensified the despair of 
Europe and tied the hands of the men who may be 
presumed to be willing to soften it. As for policy, 
Lord Grey, though not origina!, was distinctly helpful. 
He has a four-fold plan—a substantial reduction of 
German indemnities, an adequate moratorium, an effort 
to put Germany cn her feet, and a card of entry to the 
League of Nations. To France he spoke as a friend, 
with the warning that her military policy was bringing 
her no help for the devastated areas; and to England, 
that having abandoned her splendid isolation, there was 
nothing left for her but a ‘‘ League of Nations policy.”’ 
That is a good lead, clearly and authoritatively outlined. 


* * -_ 


Tue Prime Minister’s rather numerous speeches on 
the eve of the adjournment last week, have gravely 
embarrassed the prospects of peace in the Near East, and 
of conciliation in India. The stress which he laid on the 
experimental character of the Montagu Reforms has, of 
course, been hailed by the extremists as a proof of their 
thesis that this measure of self-government is, in any 
case, a sham, which would be withdrawn should it 
chance to prove a reality. Following on the dismissal 
of Mr. Montagu, this is a heavy blow to moderates and 
co-operators. The Premier’s pro-Greek speech, which 
might have been useful if it had merely required that 
some consideration should be had for Greek 
claims in a_ general settlement, had naturally 
an unlucky effect in India. It argued that 
the Greeks were placed at a serious disadvantage 
because they were not allowed to occupy Constanti- 
nople, and implied that this handicap had in some way to 
be made good to them. But isit a handicap? Constan- 
tinople is not under the Angora Government, and its 
occupation by the Greeks would not shorten the war for 
the possession of Asia by one day. Indeed, it would 
embarrass the Greeks, for they would require a big force 


to hold it. 
* * * 


WE hope, therefore, that the Greeks will not be 


encouraged by Mr. George’s speech to make 
any movement on the city. Portions of it have 
been issued to the army as an order of the day, 
and fresh troops are still being landed in Thrace. 
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Why? Are the Greeks speculating on a break-up 
of the Entente, in which case, with our tacit 
permission, they would defy the French and rush 
Constantinople ? That would be a very unwise 
maneuvre, and it would anger Italy no less than 
France. From just such a folly as this a new European 
war might spring. But there was a point in Mr. George’s 
speech. He had full justification for urging that 
the Greek majority cannot be left in Asia Minor 
unprotected. The Turkish majority as _ clearly 
cannot be left under Greek rule. The solution 
should be, we think, the creation of a mixed 
gendarmerie under European officers for Smyrna, the 
Aidin vilayet, and indeed for every region which has or 
had a large Christian population. If English and French 
officers cannot work together, then let Dutchmen or 
Swedes be employed, or for that matter Austrians. But 
the war must be stopped. A Greek seizure of the 
Straits would not stop it, and might well extend it. 


* 7 - 


Tue end, in the financial sense, is very near in 
Austria. Dr. Seipel’s Ministry have sent a last despairing 
Note to the Allies, in which they beg for instant and 
adequate aid, and announce that if it is not granted, 
they will resign and leave Austria without a Government. 
It is not the first time that an Austrian Premier has 
been driven to make this threat—if we call such a cry 
of despair a threat. On the last occasion it produced 
a credit of £2,000,000 from the British Government, 
which kept things going for a few months. The 
immediate cause of the last big drop of the krone (to 
250,000 to the £1, which rose later to 210,000) was 
undoubtedly the exaction of the last instalment of the 
German indemnity. The reason is simple. German 
trade with Austria is extensive, and German banks 
always hold big masses of kronen. When they sell these 
to buy gold to pay the Allies, the krone falls with the 
mark. Of course, prices have risen proportionately. 
Wages are always adjusted on the first day of a month 
on the index figure of the previous month. But mean- 
while the krone may have been halved in value, and it 
may halve itself again as the month goes on. Even this 
elastic system of monthly wages adjustment does not 
cope with the agility of the currency. 

* * * 


Once more a phenomenon is noted in Vienna which 
has been apparent for a few days in earlier crises. The 
shops close their doors in large numbers, for the simple 
reason that the owner would rather keep his valuable 
wares than acquire valueless paper. That, if it became at 
all general and lasted for many days, would be the end. 
It would mean that kronen had no longer any internal 
purchasing power. External purchasing power is all 
but gone. No one will sell dollars, or Swiss francs, or 
Dutch guilders, or English pounds for kronen. The only 
hope is to exchange them for marks, or Hungarian 
kronen, or Bulgarian or Serbian notes. But even this 
has lately become very difficult. Probably the drastic 
measure of the Government which forbade all exchange 
transactions without a licence, and then opened the 
licensing office only thrice a week, in order to deter 
speculators, was a grave mistake. The speculators will 
still smuggle, but the genuine trader, who has to supply 
Austria with food, coal, and 1aw materials from abroad, 
is hampered. The wiser plan might have been to stop all 
imports of luxuries, while leaving exchange free. 

* * * 


But mistakes of this kind, due to excess of zeal in 
applying remedies, are not the cause of the trouble. To 





speak only of financial causes, the Allies must bear the 
chief blame, firstly because they tied up Austria’s assets 
for indemnity purposes; then because, after deciding in 
principle to release their lien on these assets, they delayed 
nearly two years over the formalities ; and lastly because 
the shots aimed at Germany have ricocheted on to 
Austria. Two years ago, even one year ago, Austria 
could have been saved quite cheaply. To-day a very big 
sum would be necessary. Doles areno use. Apart from 
immediate help to balance the budget and stop the 
printing press, what is wanted is mainly (1) capital to 
develop the water-power, so as to diminish imports of 
coal, and (2) capital to develop agriculture. What the 
Friends have done on a small scale by introducing 
animals for breeding, seeds, fodder, and the like, ought to 
have been done on a very large scale by the Government 
with foreign aid, as Sir William Goode proposed. For if 
it is decreed that Austria must live alone, if, further, 
the Allies cannot compel Austria’s neighbors to abandon 
their economic nationalism, then obviously Austria must 
become, as nearly as may be, self-supporting and self- 
sufficing. She must, in short, depend on herself for power 
and food. That means a big loan. ‘‘ No one can afford 
it? No one will risk it? ’’ Probably that is so. Then 
let Austria do what she has sighed for three years to 
do—unite with Germany. 
* * * 

THE personnel of the Royal Commission on Honors 
is not strong, and it will depend, we imagine, on Mr. 
Henderson whether it runs this elusive scandal to earth. 
No one would say of Lord Dunedin, the Chairman, that 
he lacked ability, or knowledge of the world and of law, 
but we do not see him enthusiastically probing a political 
sore like this. But one resolute member may do much, 
and it seems to us that Mr. Henderson’s great experience 
and skill will suggest some fruitful lines of inquiry. The 
Commission will not, indeed, be able to go into individual 
cases, on the ground, we suppose, that impugned persons 
would have to be summoned and allowed legal advice. 
But there is no embargo on an examination of the system. 
There are four men alive who have been Prime Ministers. 
Well, they can be invited to say what they know, or to 
explain such very comprehensive nescience as that of Mr. 
Lloyd George. And there are the Patronage Secretary 
and the living ex-Patronage Secretaries. A great many of 
these gentlemen still adorn our politics, and others linger 
pleasantly in the retirement of country life. If the Prime 
Ministers fail on detail, they can enlighten us, and it 
will go hard if one or another of this class fails to ‘‘ give 


the show away.”’ 
* . * 


Ws record, with foreboding, the execution of the 
Irish prisoners, Sullivan and Dunn, following the refusal 
by Mr. Justice Shearman and the Court of Appeal to 
hear their plea of justification, or to allow it to be read 
out in Court. We must firmly point out that this refusal 
implies that these men have been executed without the 
opportunity to make their defence. That defence has now 
been published ; and we at least know that it was inac- 
curately described by Mr. Justice Shearman, while it com- 
pletely falsifies the suggestions of Mr. Justice Darling 
and Mr. Justice Branson that these men would have 
tried to threaten the jury or to bribe them. Their inten- 
tion was to declare that they acted politically, with the 
desire to avenge the fearful pogroms on Catholics at 
Belfast. This is, in our view, an utterly bad plea in 
morals as well as in politics. But at least it was an ade- 
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quate explanation of motive, couched in calm and 
unrhetorical language, and it moved the trial on to the 
ground which alone made the act of the prisoners intel- 
ligible, as well as justifiable in their own eyes. We 
cannot imagine a greater hurt to our justice than to 
treat the political offender as if there were no such thing 
as a political offence. But that is what the Lord Chief 
Justice and his colleagues have done. 


* * * 


Tue chief military event of the week in Ireland is 
the capture of West Newcastle by the National Troops, 
and the attack from the sea on Cork City. The former 
was the last important stronghold in County Limerick 
in the hands of the Irregulars, and its reduc- 
tion will facilitate operations in County Kerry. 
Mr. Gwynn states in the “Observer” that the 
Irregulars who fought at Kilmallock were led by 
Mr. Childers, whose military experience and skill make 
him a formidable opponent. A daring plan for isolat- 
ing Dublin has been discovered and foiled during the 
last week. The Irregulars hoped to destroy bridges, 
railways, and roads by explosives, and a number of 
soldiers came from Cork, via Liverpool, for this purpose. 
Fortunately, the intelligence service of the National 
Army proved more than a match for them, and 160 
prisoners, with a great deal of ammunition and 
explosives, fell into the hands of the Government. As 
the Irregulars lose place after place they turn more and 
more to destruction, and they are rapidly earning for 
themselves the famous verdict passed on another 
evil rising: “ Nihil cogitant nisi cedem, nisi incendia, 
nisi rapinas.”’ 

* * * 

‘‘ Toe Homestead,’’ A. E.’s organ, points out: that 
all this destruction will put an intolerable burden of debt 
on the new Irish State, and a sentence that occurs in one 
of its articles will probably find an echo in a good many 
Irish hearts: ‘‘ Some people, very fine people in their 
way, would be best living on a desert island, as their 
intransigeance makes it impossible for them to endure 
life among other human beings not so exalted.’’ The 
meeting of the Dail, fixed for to-day, will be postponed 
again. The Trade Union Congress has been held this 
week in Dublin. It took a weak line, though the words 
were strong. Mr. O’Shannon, tha President, 
attacked the Press censorship, and accused both sides of 
harsh and tyrannical conduct. He cited the Labor 
conscription, at the point of the revolver, by the 
Irregulars, and the treatment of some Labor leaders by 
National zoldiers. Nobody will be in any doubt about 
the moral dangers that are involved in the present state 
of things, but Mr. O’Shannon, though he protests 
against militarism, does not say exactly how a majority 
is to behave if a minority asserts its right to impose its 
ideas by viclence. If any Irish Government allowed this 
minority to starve Dublin out by destroying its com- 
munications, Mr. O’Shannon and his friends would 
complain, and with reason. The experience of 
other countries shows that if Ireland has some day a 
Labor Government, it may have to answer that pertinent 
question. Cork is living under the rule of a faction 
which was beaten at the polls in Cork City. Cork 
County claims the right to rule by force. Can any 
society admit that right? Mr. Maurice Healy, we 
note, has been deported for advising the business men 
to refuse to pay income tax to the Irregulars. Sir Samuel 





Hoare mentions that the refugees from South Ireland, 
who appeal for financial help, are as often Catholics as 
Protestants. 

* * * 


A weeEx’s gathering of American opinion makes 
the unwisdom of the Balfour Note clearer than ever. 
Its effect, considered in terms of Anglo-American 
relations, is already serious. In the leading 
American papers, to be sure, there is an adequate 
understanding of the Note, as a move towards turning 
the French Government away from the abyss; but in 
regard to certain matters the American response has 
shown an overpowering unanimity of opinion and feeling. 
The American people reject the principle that war debts 
and reparations must be treated as a single problem. 
They affirm that inter-European debts and debts to the 
United States are entirely different in basis and 
character; and that the British proposal of mutual 
remission can have no application to them, for the 
simple reason that America has no debts to be cancelled. 


* * * 


MorEovER it is pointed out that the United States 
remains the only country making no claims whatever 
upon the defeated nations; that the war cost her people 
a sum equal to at least twice the total reparations now 
claimed from Germany, and has brought a long 
legacy of taxation and commercial depression. Why, 
it is asked, should America be requested to make an 
immense indirect gift to France, which refuses, even in 
the face of present facts, to modify its military policy 
or to ratify the Washington naval agreement? A 
further point, very critical of England, is made by 
Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, former Under-Secretary of the 
United States Treasury. He asserts that loans from 
America were used in war-time to maintain and 
strengthen the British trade position against American 
competition in regions such as South America. We doubt 
the intention ; but America is sensitive to a hint of this 
character. The Balfour Note, we must conclude, was 
written and launched in unnecessary ignorance of popular 
feeling and of the American case as the American public 
has been led to see it. 


* * * 


WE hear with great regret, not only that there is to 
be no reprieve for Archbishop Benjamin on the charge 
of resisting the sequestration of Church property in 
Russia, but that the Social Revolutionaries have been 
convicted and sentenced to death. Now this is a breach 
of faith with Socialist Europe. The meeting of the 
Three Internationals at Berlin was informed by the 
Communist International that no death sentence would 
be inflicted at the trial. Now the death sentence is 
inflicted, with the revolting rider that its execution 
depends on the good conduct (in Soviet eyes) of the Social 
Revolutionary Party. Thus the prisoners are regarded 
as hostages; and all pretence of justice vanishes. The 
trial, as those who read Mr. Vandervelde’s article in the 
‘* Labor Magazine’’ must see, was a mere Revolutionary 
Convention. Neither the reality of justice, nor even its 
name, can be evoked for such a thing, and Mr. Vander- 
velde insists.that the one tangible charge, that of com- 
plicity in the murder of Voladarsky, and the attempts on 
Lenin and Trotsky, was pushed into the background, 
and finally supported by weak and tainted evidence. In 
other respects the trial was a turbulent political debate, 
not a judicial proceeding at all. Surely Moscow under- 
stands that this is only to write up ‘‘ No thoroughfare to 
Europe.” 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE GADARENE HERDSMEN. 

Wira Europe in its present plight, there is a disposition 
to say and to think that each meeting of its governors is 
the critical conclave at the decisive hour. Probably 
every editor has said this two or three times since 1918, 
at each meeting of the Supreme Council, and said it 
with a good deal of justification. If one inclines to see 
the nations of the Continent under the image of 
the Gadarene swine, one looks hopefully for points in 
the steep place at which their violent rush may be 
halted. There may be a group of trees or a tumble-down 
fence, at which a few determined herdsmen might 
manage to stay their course. Our steep place is luckily 
a long one, and some of the wretched animals are 
visibly lame and out of breath. They might have been 
stopped at Spa, or San Remo, or Cannes, and once or 
twice there seemed to be hope. But weary and long 
though the descent may be, the rush gathers momentum, 
and there will be a moment when the whele herd will 
tumble fatally into the sea. 

We do not like to imply that if this gathering in 
London should fail, it will be useless to try again in 
October. One would snatch at a disappearing tail, 
even if the creature’s snout were already under the 
waves But we have an ominous foreboding. If we 
know the landscape at all, we believe that the foremost 
ranks of the herd are already at the brink. It is 
probably the last chance for the herdsmen, and we 
gravely doubt their ability to take it. Austria, we 
should say, is already half over the edge. In early 
June a quarter-of-a-million kronen exchanged for a five- 
pound note. At the end-of July you could buy them 
for a pound. The shutters are going up in the shops, 
because their proprietors refuse to part with goods for 
paper. The business of buying grain or coal or cloth 
abroad has become impossible. The Government, after 
applying all manner of really heroic remedies, has sent 
the Allies a pathetic sort of ultimatum, in which it 
declares that unless adequate help is instantly forth- 
coming, it will resign and wash its hands of the conse- 
quences. What they would be, one need not speculate ; 
certainly famine, probably disorder, possibly a series 
of violent international complications. Germany is 
much tougher and much bigger. She will last longer, 
but when she too reaches this point, it may be impos- 
sible to save her. We are collectively still rich enough 
to save twe million Viennese from actual death by 
hunger. But what should we do if sixty million 
Germans were unable to buy their raw materials and 
food abroad? Yet with the mark falling in six months 
from 800 to 4,000 to the £1, this prospect is not 
indefinitely distant. The brink is visible, and there 
are dangerously few obstacles on the slope. Even 
Dr. Wirth, a brave and hopeful man, has said this week 
that Germany will ‘‘ drop her tools,’”’ if the London 
meeting fails. 

It is this short and ever dwindling time limit that 
makes the Balfour Note, which inevitably governs the 
debates of this Conference, so peculiarly disastrous. 
M. Poincaré had intended to bring with him a proposal 
for cancelling the greater part of the German 
indemnity. The ‘‘C’”’ Bonds were to be used to pay 
inter-Allied debts, and then torn up. This procedure 
may be a rather childlike game of make-believe. It 
would have left standing an obligation on Germany still 
much too high (£2,500,000,000). | Moreover, we should 
have opposed any cancelling of the French debt, unless 
the Rhineland occupation were to cease, None the less, 








this was a hopeful starting-point, for it meant that the 
leader of French Nationalism was himself going to pro- 
pose an immense reduction of the indemnity. Now the 
first result of the Balfour Note is naturally that this 
whole proposal disappears. The second result is that 
France, enabled now to argue that Germany must pay 
her, if she is to pay us, has a stronger paper case for 
severity than before. 

The third result follows logically. M. Poincaré 
brought to London nothing but a new edition of the 
familiar plans for forcing Germany to pay. Its outline 
is fairly well known, though official publication has been 
refused. He wants an absolute control for the Allies 
over German finance. That is a grotesque effrontery. 
None of the Allies, and least of all France, has a shining 
financial record. In France as in Germany there is reck- 
less inflation, and taxes yield a mere fraction of the 
estimates. Yet Allied ‘‘ experts,’’ often ignorant even 
of the German language and knowing little of the 
mentality and institutions of the country, are to be set 
up as dictators. If the plan were technically a good 
one, which it is not, it implies an intolerable humilia- 
tion of the Republic, which would probably make two 
or three Monarchists and two or three Communists, 
where there is one of each to-day. Again, it may look 
wise to forbid and prevent further inflation and the 
printing of money. Yet every German knows, and 
every Ally might know if he stopped to think, that the 
sudden stabilization of the mark will cause within a few 
weeks an economic and social crisis, due to unemploy- 
ment, far graver even than the present state of things. 
The administration of the Customs by the Allies would 
probably eat up the produce in salaries, and it too is an 
insufferable humiliation. The idea of erecting the 
Customs barrier at the Rhine is very much worse, for it 
reveals once more the steady purpose of the French to 
detach the occupied area from the Reich, and to make 
of it, by one device or another, a dependency of France. 
The proposal of a special tax on Ruhr coal (all coal 
already pays a 40 per cent. tax) smells of the same 
political design. Worst of all, perhaps, is the scheme 
for making the Allies proprietors, to the extent of 
25 per cent., of all the big industrial concerns of 
Germany. That means an intimate, meddlesome 
exploitation, which would end by turning the soberest 
manufacturer into a revolutionist; and the idea of 
controlling or even exploiting the German mines and 
forests, is little better. These proposals seem to us, one 
and all, unacceptable, and the only ray of hope is that 
most of the experts appear to be of that opinion regard- 
ing most, if not all, of them. They realize that 
the immediate problem is not how to force Germany to 
pay, but how tc ensure her a moratorium, during which 
she wil! pay nothing whatever. 

But if most of M. Poincaré’s proposals are rejected, 
on the double ground that they will bring in very little 
money, and may endanger the Republic, what is the 
alternative? He himself has made the usual threat of 
isolated action, and, indeed, in a half-hearted way he 
has already begun to take it, by smashing or suspending 
the arbitral machinery of the clearing house for private 
debts. He has threatened the expulsion of tens of 
thousands of Germans from Alsace, with the confisca- 
tion of their property, and the expulsions, if we under- 
stand the news, have already begun. Such measures 
visualize for us a Gadarene herdsman who should 
actually follow the rushing herd, waving his arms 
and uttering threats. Isolated action means, naturally, 


the end of the nominal Entente. We fear, however, 
that. it would necessarily mean something much 
more alarming than the ending of a tie that has 
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become irksome to both sides. The writing of the 
Balfour Note synchronized with the Prime Minister’s 
announcement that we are about to build five hundred 
additional aeroplanes for defence. We are accustomed 
to following the mutations of Mr. Lloyd George, and 
perhaps we ought to have predicted that within a week 
of his moving oration to the Nonconformist pastors, his 
passionate vow to devote the rest: of his life to the cause 
of peace would be followed by the inauguration of a 
new race in armaments. If you’ listen intently, on 
these occasions you can usually hear the cock crow 
thrice. 

But the apailing fact about this latest decision 
is that it looks so nearly inevitable. The French have 
planes enough to blot out London at a few hours’ 
notice, and we have no means of defence or retaliation 
worth reckoning. Five hundred are, of course, only a 
first instalment. If you once face this situation, in the 
usual spirit of history, it is not five hundred which must 
be built, but more nearly two thousand. Rivals in 
armaments do not always wait quietly until you have 
finished your building, and a period of accelerated 
Gadarene exercises, in which, amid the audible splashing 
of the animals into the waters, M. Poincaré was taking 
isolated action, while we werw vainly shouting ‘‘ Stop! ”’ 
might also witness manceuvres in the air. We were 
compelled to lock at this ghastly possibility while 
M. Briand was defending his submarines at Washing- 
ton. Now Mr. George in his turn has forced us to look 
at it again. 

What, then, is to be done? Lord Balfour’s Note 
has seemingly spoiled the chance of doing anything. 
The one hope, as we saw it, was to have offered a total 
cancellation of debts, irrespective of American 
reciprocity, in return for a complete reversal of French 
policy. But the way of hope lay in a public offer, dra- 
matically made, with the index figure pointing not to 
our own generosity, but to the terrible state cf Europe. 
Had that been done, America, instead of being angry 
as she rather naturally is to-day, might have rallied 
to our help in a last attempt to banish militarism. 
Now she, too, is building planes. Few of us have ever 
lived in Gadara before. It has a climate which 
puzzles and paralyses the wits. What with the rushing 
of pigs and the beating of the plane propellers, the air 
is turbulent, and it is hard to hear the desert voice of 
the preacher of repentance. It may be too late, and 
from the queer collection of human beings gathered in 
Downing Street, the obstinate and the mercurial, the 
die-hard and the opportunist, it is hard to hope for 
salyation. 

We have no advice to give save to go back to the 
moment befcre the Balfour Note, and to offer a generous 
scrapping of debts in return for the nearest imitation 
of sanity which is possible in Gadara. The least 
measure which might cause the weary herd to slow down 
in jts rush, would be the declaration of a moratorium 
for at least a year to come. But to this and to every 
other word of advice, we would add now and always, in 
Cato’s manner, the sentence—‘‘ For the rest, we hold 
that WE MUST ALL DISARM.”’ 





THE POLITICAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Ture Summer School has now become a political institu- 
tion, and a political institution, we think and hope, of 
real moment and importance. At Oxford last week some 
six hundred Liberals were collected to discuss political 
ideas or political projects, about which thinkers and 
historians and men who have been closely associated with 
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public affairs set out their views in the form of a paper 
or a lecture. The names of these lecturers make ait 
imposing list. This School has listened, for example, 
to Mr. Keynes and Professor Pollard on one or other 
aspect of the international situation, and to Sir J. C. 
Stamp, Professor Hobhouse, Mr. Layton, and Mr. H. D. 
Henderson on the capital levy, Trade Boards, and indus- 
trial control. The speakers do not attend as mere 
party men, or as party men at all; they speak their 
minds freely and treat their audiences as they treat them- 
selves, as men who are sincerely anxious to learn the 
truth. Thus Mr. Keynes does not hesitate to criticize 
Lord Grey, and all the lecturers alike approach their 
subjects as if they wanted to find, not a justification for 
the attitude of a party, but guidance for its future con- 
duct. The official leaders of the party are present ; they 
occupy ceremonial positions, but they are, of course, 
pupils too. 

We welcome this development because it seems to us 
to provide a plan for bringing the trained intelligence 
of a party into the conduct and organization of its policy. 
At present there is no mechanism for this purpose. The 
political education of the country and its politicians has 
taken two forms: the work of Royal Commissions and 
Parliamentary Committees of Inquiry and the work of 
party propaganda. The importance of the first method, 
within certain limits, it is difficult to over-estimate, and 
the compliments paid to England, for initiating it, by 
Karl Marx, were well deserved. But these Commissions 
were more useful in bringing facts to light than in any- 
thing else, and though men like Romilly, Whitbread, 
Sadler, Shaftesbury, could use these facts for their 
crusades against this or that abuse, they are not of them- 
selves sufficient to the task of educating a nation in its 
political conduct, in the circumstances of our political 
life, The other method was that of party propaganda, and 
the vices and dangers of this method have been steadily 
growing upon us. The caucus was its machine. It is true 
that there was some popular discussion as a rule before 
a party adopted a policy, but as our democratic organi- 
zation developed from the new model of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s creation, the caucus became more and more a 
method of imposing the authority of a party organiza- 
tion, and less and less a method for securing the calm 
and rational discussion of political issues. 

Thus the organized energy of parties was never 
attached to the service of the ideas and knowledge on 
which statesmen should have drawn for their guidance. 
A Royal Commission has come to be regarded as a 
Minister’s way of shelving a problem, just because the 
recommendations of a Commission have so rarely led to 
any result. When a Government, or the governing class 
as a whole, had made up its mind about a particular 
policy, a Commission was very useful in preparing the 
way for action. This was true, for example, of the 
famous Commission on the Poor Laws. Nine men cut 
of ten in the Parliament elected in 1832 wanted to put 
an end to the system of doles, and therefore the ~eport 
of the Commission led to instant action. But would 
anybody say that the case made out by that Commission 
was nearly as pressing, from the point of view of public 
need, as the wholly neglected case made out for Irish 
agrarian reform by the Devon Commission in 1845, or, 
to come to more modern times, the largely neglected case 
made out for drastic action by the Housing Commission 
of 1884? 

Whether you look to the Parliaments elected on the 
unreformed franchise, or on that of 1832, or on that of 
1867, or on that of 1884, you find a singularly defective 
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relation between the knowledge at the disposal of Govern- 
ments and the actual use they make of it. The appalling 
state of society in which the Minister responsible for 
housing defends in 1922 standards that were condemned 
in 1842 is a sufficient illustration of the way in which 
this inattention to problems has piled up abuses. If day 
by day the filth had been taken out of the Augean 
stable, said Southey, there would have been no need of 
a Hercules to clean it. The men who conducted English 
politics in the nineteenth century were, in the main, men 
with a high sense of duty and responsibility, with unmis- 
takable abilities for the management of affairs, but they 
were singularly slow to find remedies for ignorance, 
poverty, and squalid conditions of life. If we want to 
see how slow, we have only to read the successive reports 
of different Royal Commissions or Committees of Inquiry 
on the same subject, where we find the same scandals 
reported, and often the same neglected remedies recom- 
mended. 

It is true of most nations in greater or less degree 
that the majority of men and women will not trouble 
their heads about public affairs except when they are 
sharply touched in their pockets or their tastes. Of 
no country is this truer than of England. When the 
Manchester authorities were very uneasy about a Chartist 
meeting which was to be held on a public holiday, the 
officer in charge of the police persuaded them to throw 
open the Zoological Gardens and the Botanic Gardens at 
a very small charge; and it was reported afterwards that 
the Chartist meeting had not attracted more than five 
hundred persons, and that the crowd, whose violence 
the magistrates had dreaded, had been drawn off to 
these rival entertainments. No political education will 
reach everybody, but it is possible to see that all those 
who wish to think and that all those who influence others, 








whether those others think or do not think for them- 
selves, have the opportunity of educating themselves. A 
country in which all the local leaders and most active 
members of the different parties were men who used 
their brains honestly, and accustomed to look at their 
politics in a large spirit, in the illuminating perspective 
of history rather than the distorting perspective of party 
or personal interest, would not necessarily become at 
once an idyllic society, but it would be much less at the 
mercy of “stunts’’ or false flattery or vindictive 
excitement than we are to-day. 

The Summer School may thus help to save us 
from the caucus; it may prove a real aid to 
reason in politics, and a check on the worse elements 
in party life. In the old days Ministers took 
their expert advice from their civil servants, and put the 
case for the policy they adopted before the country. 
There was more or less of education in the second process 
according to the temperament or character of the 
politician. But in all circumstances it was true that the 
character of the public opinion before which politicians 
presented their programme had an effect in its turn on 
the politicians themselves, and this was never so true 
as it is to-day. Recent events and the sinister pheno- 
mena of political life have bred in all of us a tendency 
to a cynical despair ; to a general conclusion that politics 
are irreparably bad, silly, and corrupt. This is not the 
truth. The dangers and demoralizations of our public life 
are obvious enough, but there never was a country and 
there never was a time in which there were more men and 
women anxious for the public welfare and ready to take 
trouble and msk for public causes. The Summer School 
is itself evidence of this temper; and it will help, we 
believe, to raise the tone of politics and to bring the 
intelligent and instructed mind into more effective use. 











THE FRENCH WAR ON GERMANY. 


THERE is a form of mental map-making in which, sooner 
or later, the traveller, or even the casual tourist, in 
Western Europe, finds himself engaged. There, beyond 
the French border, lie the cultivated plains, the swift 
and sparkling river, overhung with orchards, and hear- 
ing its rich freight of merchandise on its bosom. It is the 
old Germany, physically unaltered, save for an almost 
indefinable loss of tidiness and comfort, as you approach 
it from the Dutch or the Belgian frontier. The people, 
though by no means so well dressed, are as amiable and 
calm of manner, as attentive and kind to the visitor, as 
before. Yet one is conscious of a change. The spiritual 
boundary has shifted. The old German Selbstgefihl, 
which answers to the Englishman’s easy self-reliance, and 
the exclusive race-pride of the French, is not there. The 
people seem overborne, not merely by the physical inva- 
sion of the conquering Gaul, but by a psychic imposition. 
The war fails to supply the key to this spilling over of a 
foreign spirit into this historic German land. The 
British, the Belgian, and the American occupations of 
the Rhineland—or what is left of them—are a mere 
sentry-go, unmarked by aught but the military eye. But 
the French are planted. They do not occupy; they 
settle. The garrison carries with it its wives and families ; 
its newspapers and its journals of propaganda; its 
military brothels and its fashionable cocottes. It turns 
the children out of the schools—in Wiesbaden there is 
hardly one school left free for the native populetion—and 





the citizens into their kitchens. It orders, at a cost of 
millions of marks, /ycées of the best pattern and equip- 
ment for its accompanying multitude of French children. 
Disdaining the comfortable quarters designed for them 
by the municipality, the French commandeer the best 
villas, or the best rooms in them. 

This material intrusion is everywhere given the stamp 
of an order from a superior, a permanently entrenched, 
power. There is no militarism in the world so naively 
self-conscious as the French. From _ its noisy 
“ three-note ’’ music to its swaggering tambour-major, it 
looks what it is, the darling plaything of a naturally 
combative people. Yet nothing could be more persistent 
than the effort to present the French invasion in the light 
of the rescuing entry of a higher culture. The scene of 
these missionary labors is, indeed, a land studded 
with noble cities, whose splendor of musical and 
intellectual attainment far outshines the best 
that French provincialism can show. Nevertheless, a jingo 
Paris journal organizes, with the help of the band of the 
Garde Républicaine, an aggressive trippers’ cruise up the 
Rhine (patronized by M. Tirard and General Degoutte) 
with the express object of advertising ‘‘ notre dessein 
d’exposer les supériorités frangaises aux yeux des popula- 
tions rhénanes.”’ 

But everywhere it is the military front that 
shows. A grand exhibition of French art at 
Wigsbaden, for example, cannot be opened without 
the French general who performs the ceremony demand- 
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ing his ‘‘ droit de canons,’’ and the burgher, awakened 
by the formidable roar, asks himself whether a new phase 
of the occupation has begun. So continuous is this French 
penetration that in a famous thoroughfare you may 
hear more French spoken than German, and are told that 
the prouder German families have long ceased frequent- 
ing it, while the summer swarm of tourists seem to be eat- 
ing up not only its stores and its house-room, but its 
German character. And this, in effect, is what is 
happening, or what the French intend should happen. 
Within the ever extending line of their occupation there 
is not one free German newspaper, not one German 
official who can call his soul his own. A civil face is indeed 
given to the administration. But the amenable Tirard 
is little more than a mask for the martinet Degoutte. 
Officers in mufti are apt to reappear as district commis- 
sioners, and a hundred acts of surveillance, of dismissal 
and censure, repeat the warning given out morning, 
noon, and night, by the drums and fifes, the parades and 
the fanfares, of France’s colored mercenaries. 

I have described this French war on the soil of 
Germany before, and I will not go over the same ground 
again. There are incidents, which enable one to measure 
the progressive enslavement of a land where not a 
patriotic German song may be sung, nor the old German 
flag flown, nor a Landrat* lodge a complaint against 
a drunken military policeman, and where a girl’s rela- 
tives fail to assert even the poor right of compensation 
for an assault by a foreign soldier who did not 
happen to be in uniform. A German lady at 
Wiesbaden reserves a seat for her daughter in a tram; 
presently it is claimed and taken by a French lady, who 
strikes her in the face when the accustomed traveller’s 
privilege is politely recalled. An English witness of this 
discourteous act remonstrates, and is promptly 
threatened with arrest. Ordinarily, however, there is a 
sufficient show of conqueror’s good manners, and the 
French who overflow the best hotels, and advertise in 
their dress and expenditure the comedy of their states- 
men’s mendicant pose before Europe, both require and 
receive a flawless politeness. But the core of the affront to 
Germany’s self-respect is irremovable while the colored 
army remains. That is sentiment? Maybe; but it also 
happens to be a social outrage, liable at any moment 
to come home to a German bosom. For these men are 
quartered not only in the suburbs of cities such as Mainz 
and Coblenz, where there is German supervision, and 
the French do their best to maintain discipline, but in 
watering-places like Ems, or in the pretty little white- 
walled towns which rise from the encompassing orchards 
cr the sombre décor of the pins forests. And 
there they may become a terror. A lady in C 
assured me that neither she nor any German woman 
in the place ever left her door after dark, in 
fear of these men’s rudeness or their violence. The 
French defend their compulsory brothels on the ground 
that they are a protection for (respectable) German 
women. (The non-respectable supply them.) 
That they are not sufficient safeguard a score 
of criminal incidents show. And if the mission of the 
French be, as the ‘‘ Journal ’’ says, to soften the 
manners of the ‘‘ bloc germanique,’’ I much fear that 
the zeal of these colored evangelists has eaten it up. 

Behind this scene of indignity and oppression runs 
the political design which treats the Rhineland 
not as part of a “ bloc germanique ’’ at all, but as some- 
thing soft. and malleable, easily detached from tha 
Prussian mass By word and deed this French 
plan of detachment persists. Money is no object to it. 
Undeterred by their failures with General Mangin’s 
tool, Dorten, founder of the ‘‘ independent ’’ Republic 


® Such an official was recently sentenced to imprisonment for 
protesting that a French military policeman was given to drink. 











of the Rhineland and the Palatinate, the French agents 
lately turned to dabbling with a Munich adventurer, 
whose career of kept journalism has just finished in a gaol. 
A street émeute with fatal results occurs in Wiesbaden. 
Straightway a campaign is loosed against the Regierungs- 
prasident, whose predecessor has already fallen under the 
French ban. ‘‘ Those poor Communists! How much 
better a French préfet would have handled them! ”’ 

Where is Germany, thus beset, to turn? Spite of the 
war, her Anglophilism is as strong as ever, and a word 
of sympathy from the always admired England 
would ring through every corner of the Fatherland. But 
though half tendered, the reconciling gesture is never 
really made. Take sport. America lately withdrew the 
embargo on German tennis clubs, and at the summer 
tournaments at Homburg, German and American 
players faced each other, and dealt out the mixed lingo 
of German-English in which the game is still carried 
on. But though the British garrison is more than will- 
ing, the veto of Wimbledon forbids an Englishman to 
meet a German across a tennis court. These 
niceties escape the German psychology. ** You 
are a sporting nation, yet: you will not shake hands with 
the vanquished.’’ Do the dead indeed require this petty 
tribute of the closed tennis court and the barred footbail 
field? I think not. But if he be still doubtful, let the 
exploring Briton see for himself what kind of German 
humanity this famous and threatened land contains. If 
he would spend a holiday beyond the fear of tips and 
extortions, and on a scale of cheapness which should 
make him blush, if he can endure watering-places with- 
out gambling-tables or fast ladies, he may realize, amid 
his enjoyment of the natural and universal kindness of 
the people, what the urban civilization of the Rhineland 
means, and carry some mental notes of it home to his 
native Bristol or Glasgow. And, incidentally, he will 
not fail to divine the need for England to put an extra 
touch of vigilance into her watch on the Rhine. 

For if ever there was a womb of ill for the world, it 
lies in French policy in the Rhineland. ‘‘ Do not think 
you can settle the German question with a moratorium, 
or even with a lenient view of indemnities,’’ said a high 
authority. ‘‘ The cancer is here.’’ There is always the 
peril of a local outbreak as the result of a sexual outrage. 
And there is a widespread disbelief in Germany’s power 
to resist a second revolutionary movement brought 
about in part by an industrial collapse, in part 
by the hatred which the French occupation 
excites. Beneath all these anxieties there lies 
the heavy underswell of German politics. Francs 
has seen to it that the Government should 
have no success, and the brief career of the German 
Republic coincides with the loss in Silesia and 
the fall of the mark, no less than with the humiliation 
of French tyranny in the Rhineland. Where then 
is the remedy? Admit that neither England 
nor Italy can or will risk the rebuff of a demand 
for an instant French evacuation. There remains 
the call for a definite limitation of time. That 
in turn involves the refusal of the later French 
demand to extend the occupation indefinitely. Here, 
so long as an honest German will on reparations exists, 
England would have law, justice, and even the Treaty on 
her side. For the French plea is an avowal that 
after years of shilly-shallying between her vision of a 
paying Germany and a divided and therefore creditless 
one, a beggared Germany and a Germany worked to 
the bone for her war creditors, France has decided 
to ply her knife and forgo her ducats. The moment 
that thought matures, the news of it will yield an identical 
echo to every statesman in his cabinet, every soldier 
in his study, and every war inventor in his labora- 
tory. They will all hear in it the first shot fired in the 
next war. H. W. M. 
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HOPES AND FEARS IN IRELAND. 


(BY AN IRISHMAN.) 


Have we in Ireland at last turned the corner? That 
is the question which in one form or another we are all 
asking over here. Most people, I find, are disposed 
towards pessimism. ‘‘ There always was trouble in 
Ireland, and always will be,’’ said a Dubliner of the 
poorer sort, as together we watched from the Liffey 
Quays the first day’s bombardment of the Four Courts. 
In more genteel circles similar sentiments are even more 
frequently expressed, nor is this surprising, if only 
because the prospect of presently making good five 
million pounds’ worth of damage in this one city alone 
is enough to depress the cheeriest or most opulent rate- 
payer. .But far worse than all the material damage 
already done in this insensate business is the moral dis- 
integration to which it bears witness. From a purély 
military standpoint, the victories of the National Army 
leave little to be desired. The rebel armies have been 
decisively defeated throughout Leinster, the North- 
Western Counties, in Sligo, Mayo, and Eastern Con- 
naught. In the South the cities of Wexford and Water- 
ford and Limerick are in Free State hands, and it cannot 
now be long before Cork is freed also. It is a notable 
achievement, regard being had to the comparative inex- 
perience of both officers and men. Tf, judged by the 
standard set in the Great European War, the casualties 
sustained seem remarkably small, it is by no means a 
sham fight (as some people in England appear to imagine) 
upon which these young troops have been engaged. They 
are steady under fire; and though in the presence of 
their officers they behave in free-and-easy fashion, calcu- 
lated to horrify the least exacting British N.C.O., vet 
they know how to obey ordefs and maintain the essentials 
of discipline. Many of them have close kinsmen in the 
Trregular ranks; but this, whilst it inclines them to show 
more than ordinary leniency towards prisoners, has not 
weakened their determination to put down the revolt. 
Tf, therefore, we could expect that the rebels would 
frankly accept the arhitrament of arms, even though 
refusing (as they have done) that of the ballot boxes, we 
might reasonably hone to see verv soon the end of our 
worst troubles. Unhappily this is not the case. Mr. 
de Valera’s partisans have made it plain that, defeated 
in open warfare, they will continue to harass the Govern- 
ment of the Free State by sudden attacks upon persons 
and property throughout the countrv. Not only have 
the Irreculars made it their practice, ever since the 
treacherous explosion of the mine at the Four Courts, 
wantonly to destroy all buildings before evacuation ; but 
long after all organized resistance has ceased in a district, 
small parties of them are constantly engaged in entrench- 
ing roads. pulling up railway lines, and setting fire to 
houses. Telephone and telegraphic wires are still out of 
action in the immediate neighborheed of Dublin itself ; 
and each of the chief railway companies has reported, 
day after day, the destruction of important bridges. The 
burning of the great Wireless Station at Clifden is but 
a salient example of the waste of National property. 
It seems that behind this senseless devastation 
is the idea—more senseless  still—that, staggered 
by the immensity of the cost of repairing the 
damage from the proceeds of national taxation and local 
rates, the people of Ireland will either turn in despair 
towards the authors of their ruin or clamor for the 
restoration of British rule. In either case, the destruc- 
tion of the Free State would have been accomplished. 
Inspired, by this noble idea, the rebels care not at all 
what suffering they inflict incidentally upon the masses 
of the people. Indeed, the more these suffer—so the 








reasoning runs—the more sure is the ultimate triumph 
of Republicanism. The victims of this policy are not, it 
is to be remarked, only the owners of large country 
houses or the business men of the towns. As showing to 
what lengths the rebels will go, the following incident is 
of peculiar interest. 

Some years ago, after long agitation, a harbor and 
pier were provided out of public funds in the little fishing 
village of Ballycotton, Co. Cork. On that stormy coast 
such shelter is essential to the-safety of the boats. Late 
on the night of July 15th lorry-loads of Irregulars drove 
into the village, haled the fishermen from their beds, and 
at the point of the revolver compelled them to demolish 
their own ier. 

In this case there could be no possible question of 
any military objective, no long-cherished idea of revenge 
to be wreaked upon opponents of the popular cause, not 
even (as in the burnings of great country houses) a half- 
cunning, half-stupid purpose of helping have-nots at the 
expense of the haves. The fishermen were poor, they 
were Irishmen, they were (it may be presumed) Sinn 
Feiners. But there was something valuable which could 
be destroyed, which one day must be restored at the public 
cost, and that was enough. 

But, it will be asked, are those who reason in this 
way not overreaching themselves? Yes, they are. 
Difficult as it is for an unarmed population to defend 
itself against even the smallest number of armed and 
desperate men, and unaccustomed as Irish civilians have 
long been to take the initiative in dealing with criminals, 
there are signs that henceforward the gunmen will not 
have things all their own way. Everywhere the people 
are welcoming the National troops, and are supplying 
them with the kind of information the Black and Tans 
sought in vain. Individual resistance to armed raiders 
becomes more frequent. In more than one district the 
parish clergy have led out their parishioners to repair 
broken roads. But perhaps the most healthy sign of all 
iS the spontaneous creation by the people themselves of 
civilian guards. 

Here, for instance, is an incident from a 
remote western district, still partially controlled by 
Irregulars, as reported in the Dublin evening papers of 
August Ist:— 

‘“ The formation of a volunteer Civilian Guard, begun 
in Mayo only a few days ago, is being pushed ahead with 
energy, and the young men of the town have come for- 
ward with remarkable enthusiasm to join. The Treaty 
Election Committee have taken over the duties of con- 
trol, and are in many places assisted by the clergy. 

“The Guard will-do part-time duty, and will in this 
way patrol the town and country. They have asked for 
arms, and it is suggested that they should be given a 


short course of instruction in their use at the various 
depots. 

“During the week-end members of this Guard, 
many of whom have already obtained arms, turned out 
and cleared away road obstructions, 

“They posted notices intimating that they had 
cleared the roads, and warning anyone who attempted to 
create further obstruction of serious consequences. 

‘‘ Trregulars appeared and tore down some of the 
notices. They were immediately set upon by the crowds 
and given a rough handling. The Guards afterwards 
disarmed them. It should be remembered that the 
National Troops have not yet appeared in this district.” 

Let but the spirit here shown spread through the 
country, as there is every reason to believe it will, and 
the rebel movement is finally doomed. 

Guerilla warfare can only succeed if waged with the 
goodwill of the people. This condition is no longer 
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present in Ireland: the rebels themselves have made sure 
of that. 

It will be a long time yet before life and property 
are made safe, for the killing or capture of armed but 
ununiformed bandits, whether operating in densely 
populated cities or in wild mountain country, is a 
difficult and tedious business. 

But, though Mr. de Valera: has seen to it that great 
suffering and many privations shall be inflicted upon us 
for years to come, some of us begin to have confidence that 
the worst is over. The money which might within a very 
short space of time have swept away our slums and infused 
new life into a score of industries, must now be used 
merely to restore—so far as it can be restored—what has 
been destroyed. 

But if, as I believe, popular sentiment is every day 
hardening against the rebels, the end of our civic 
troubles may be reached even sooner than the most hope- 
ful of us venture to predict. 





A London Diary. 


Lonpon, THuRsDAY. 

Our eyes are (as usual) turned away from India at 
the moment when we should be watching her with the 
closest care. The unhappy Lloyd George speech, 
and its bad reception all over India, may do some 
unanticipated good if it convinces our political folk that 
nothing ended with the Gandhi arrest, but that a 
new phase of Indian politics has opened. What phase? 
The phase of pressing the reforms to the issue of a self- 
governing India. It would be interesting to know what 
Lord Reading’s orientation is to this new Indian move- 
ment. It cannot be negative. I take a critical question 
—the Indianization of the Indian Army. It is quite 
unavoidable, and it has long been considered. Its prin- 
ciple, the inevitable subordination of some Englishmen 
to some Indians—already applied to the civil sphere— 
was, I believe, approved by Lord Hardinge. Lord 
Reading, if I am not mistaken, has gone farther. He 
has made himself responsible for drafting a moderate 
measure setting up a gradual scheme of appointment for 
Indian officers, to mature in thirty years. What has 
been the fate of this measure? I believe that the Cabinet 
has considered and rejected it. That would be a serious 
denial of the spirit of the reforms, for if any such 
measure has been commended to Downing Street, it must 
have been with the consent both of the Executive Council 
and the Legislative Council. Well, that is an Indian 
demand, if ever there was one. On what ground of policy 
can it be turned down here? For it is clear that if the 
Indian Secretary, and through him, the British Cabinet, 
possesses a right of veto over the Viceroy and his Council 
and the Legislative Council, the reforms will not march 
very far or very long. 


Herz is a leaf or two from the book of the oppression 
of Ireland, given out to me by an Irishman, active and 
well-credited in her politics and business. Leaf No. I. 
A farmer in a northern county is visited by a ‘‘ Republi- 
can ’’ officer, who informs him that his ‘‘ assessment ”’ 
has been fixed at £45 a year, and that he must pay no 
other tax to anybody. The farmer, a Free Stater, refuses. 
‘* At your peril,’’ he is reminded, and the self-appointed 
tax-collector walks coolly off. The wife, terrified, goes 


ce 


privately to the ‘‘ Republican ’’ headquarters, and offers — 











the money. It is refused. Finally the farmer goes in 
person, and is informed that the amount has been raised 
to £60. It is paid—-Leaf No. 2. Another farmer (in 
County Monaghan) is ordered, after the same fashion, 
to pay £20. Rather than consent, he leaves the country, 
while his neighbors, all in sympathy with him, look after 
his farm. Some months later he goes back. Tho dav 
after his return, a band of men appear, drag him from his 
door, and shoot him dead.—Leaf No. 3. A Dublin firm 
has remitted a cheque in payment of a small account with 
a Belfast manufacturer. A day or so after its dispatch an 
“* officer ’’ from the ‘‘ Republicans ”’ calls, and tells the 
cashier that, in pursuance of the boycott of Belfast, the 
cheque, if not already passed through the bank, must 
be transferred to him. A receipt would be given. After 
some hesitation this was done. The proprietor irforn.ed 
my friend that three Dublin firms had been similarly 
‘held up’”’ for much larger amounts. 


BEHIND this impudent brigandage lie, as may well 
be imagined, a thousand deeds of purposeless cruelty and 
destruction. The houses of the gentry are a spoil. The 
parks are invaded, garden produce stolen, anything 
taken which comes handy. The inmates, where 
they have not left the country, are thankful that 
they still possess a roof over their heads. In districts 
(there are many) which are completely cut off from rail- 
way communication with Dublin, no form of law pre- 
vails. The country simply lives on and prays to see the 
Free State troops come in. I mention, in hope of truth- 
ful contradiction, the charge of assaults on women—an 
offence hitherto unknown in Ireland. Here is a 
particular cruelty, vouched to me by a close neighbor, 
whith full knowledge of the circumstances. A poor 
Unionist family, now willing adherents of the Provisional 
Government, farming some 200 acres, were turned 
out of the house at night-time, kept for hours in the 
garden at the point of revolvers, and allowed to return, 
only to find their home empty,, ransacked from attic to 
cellar. All my witnesses speak with shame of the 
abdication and impotence of the Church. 


I sHovuLp be disposed to call the loss of Lancashire 
to the Coalition—-for I apprehend this will be more or 
less the result of the division on fabric gloves—a capital 
event in politics. The chief gain is, almost inevitably, to 
the Labor Party. They must be held to control most 
of the industrial areas, and if they can improve the 
occasion thus offered them, their hope of emerging from 
an election the dominant party, able to man a Govern- 
ment and command a majority, is much enhanced. But 
they have still a long way to go--even if Mr. Webb’s 
figure of 450 Labor candidatures should materialize. But 
Mr. Webb’s statistics are apt to be pour le bon motif, 
and parties expecting a genera? election incline to deal 
somewhat generously with their prospects. I should 
therefore write down these Labor candidatures by some- 
thing like a hundred, and still feel that all depends on the 
power of the Labor Party to capture the imagination of 
the country, no less than to enlist the enthusiasm of 
the workmen. I unaffectedly wish them well in 
this effort. But I am sure that Mr. Webb’s politics of 
the conventicle, no less than his very unattractive way 
of presenting them, will leave this great (and happily 
arrived) new force in politics well behind its proper 
degree of expression in votes and in seats. Doubtless 
there will be a great many votes given to Labor 
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candidates. But even five million voters will not 
make a majority against the Coalition. And that, 
I submit, is the object in view. 


Now that Mr. Dance’s cheque (helped by a vigorous 
effort by Lady Cunard) gives the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ time to 
breathe again, we shall all, I hope, begin to acquire the 
habit of regarding it for what it is—the true National 
Theatre. It is that not only by virtue of its work in 
Shakespeare and the classical drama, but by a great 
popular acclaim of merit. Many must feel that there 
is no audience in London to be compared with a typical 
‘* house ’”’ at the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’—none so completely and 
happily absorbed in the spectacle, so devoted to the honor 
of the theatre, and so characteristic of the whole play- 
going public. No west-End theatre establishes this 
magical correspondence between stage and auditorium, or 
can hope to awake it. It is an “ intellectual thing ” 
unborn from the drama of amusement. So that in effect, 
while the Memorial Committee has been looking far and 
wide for the money to build its Shakespeare Theatre, the 
desired place has all the while been growing under its nose. 
Is it not possible for it at the last hour to recognize this 
fact, and (with reserves, if it pleases, in favor of Stratford 
or any promising scheme of Shakespearean festivals) 
make the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ safe with an adequate endow- 
ment? For we all know that, for all it achieves, the com- 
pany is a very hard-worked and not a highly-paid one, 
and that Mr. Dance’s generosity merely staves off a catas- 
trophe. These are the days of insurance. Why not make 
out the ‘‘ Old Vic.’s ’’ ‘‘ policy ’’ and have done with it? 


I nave received the following sums in aid of the 
club in Frankfort for providing meals for ill-fed students 
and brain workers. The need I mentioned is great. I 
beg for further help:-— 


Edward Melland, Esq. ... aw 20 0 @ 
In Memory of the late Violet 

Tillard i. a 5&0 @ 
Anon. 3’ 0 @ 
Anon. a 1 @ @ 
J. K. Smith, Esq. 010 0 


Houipay Moops :— 
THE Great SECRET. 

(From ‘‘ Little Tales ’’ in the ‘‘ Daily Neus.’’) 
“* Long years ago,’’ said the great dental surgeon, 
meditatively, ‘‘ I was a young and unknown man, await- 
ing on August Bank Holiday (as on other days) 
the fortune that failed to arrive. The solitude 
was intense; I was the only dentist, qualified or 
unqualified, left in town. A ring at the door, and my 
first patient hurriedly entered the room. His tine 
features were distorted by pain, but I recognized him in 
an instant. It was the P—— M of E » renowned 
for oratory no less than for statesmanship. His case 
(an aching but remediable tooth) was a simple one, and 
relief instantaneous. He paid me generously, thanked 
me, and prepared to go. Our eyes met. No need of 
words. I had his secret, and he knew it. From that hour 
my rise to wealth and a modest degree of fame was con- 
tinuous.” 

** And the secret?’ 

““ The P—— M——- had not a tooth in his head! ”’ 

““ But,”’ I gasped, ‘‘ the tooth you = 

“‘ That,’’ said the great dentist impressively, ‘‘ was 
a false one.”’ 











A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Letters, 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE IN HISTORY. 


Most of us can recall the militant formulas about race, 
racial characteristics, racial destinies, with which the 
imperialists of different nations used to give a flavor of 
science to the bombast or the quarrel of the hour. It was 
the fashion here at one time to talk of the Celtic races, 
the Latin races, the Teutonic races, the Anglo-Saxon 
races, as synonyms for inconstancy, decadence, resolution, 
and leadership. Race and language were hopelessly con- 
fused in these categories, and peoples that are racially 
similar were treated as if they were separate and repre- 
sentative of opposing types. The German imperialists, 
as Dean Inge reminds us, pushed this habit still further. 
For they, too, had discovered that ‘‘ race and nationality 
are catchwords for which rulers find that their subjects 
are willing to fight as they fought for what they called 
religion four hundred years ago.” 

Modern study is turning to a far more interesting 
aspect of our racial history: to the part that different 
racial elements play and have played in determining the 
character of our society. An absorbing book has just 
been published in which the history of the English village 
is reconstructed in the light of modern investigation on 
these lines (‘‘ The English Village,’’ by Harold Peake. 
Benn Brothers). The English people, like most Euro- 
pean peoples, are a mixture of the Mediterranean, the 
Alpine, and the Nordic races; and the English village, 
which has been the subject of such profound speculations 
by Vinogradoff, Seebohm, and other scholars, reveals in 
Mr. Peake’s pages the influence of these different ele- 
ments: its structure and its fortunes illustrate the play of 
these different forces. There is general agreement on the 
characteristics of these races. The Mediterranean race 
had the qualities that were developed by city life and by 
the commercial opportunities of its geographical situa- 
tion. It had an instinct for trading: it relied rather on 
strategy than force: it was kindly and polite, and it had 
a vivid imagination. The Nordic race, which probably 
came from somewhere near the Baltic, resembled the 
Mediterranean in one respect, for it was also a long-headed 
race, but in most respects it represented the opposite 
qualities. Pushing, blunt, muscular, tall, it had all the 
taste for leadership and adventure that was encouraged 
by life on the steppes and in the forest. The third race, 
the broad-headed Alpine race, possessed the qualities 
that are natural to men living in mountainous villages: 
a home-loving people, social, democratic, simple in out- 
look and habit. It isin the home of this race, the narrow 
valleys of the mountainous parts of Central Europe, that 
the village community, with its democratic structure, the 
three-field system, is established. Roving or colonizing 
types are found, in which these races are blended, 
notably one known as the Prospectors, who are supposed 
to have brought the knowledge of metals to the 
North-West; another known as the Beaker type, 
described by.Mr. Peake as fairly tall, heavier than the 
Nordics, and generally men of few words and strong 
character. Some scholars hold that Rome was founded 
by representatives of this type. 


The open spaces of the British Isles were occupied Ly - 


the Mediterranean race, which came across Western 
France, and was pastoral more than agricultural in its 
manner of life. Somewhere before 2000 B.c. there 
arrived Prospectors from the Aigean, and Beaker people 
from Holland and Denmark. The Beaker people intro- 
duced the art of husbandry, and the type of village known 
as the Moorland village is generally attributed to them. 


’ 
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About ten centuries later came the really important 
immigration, an immigration of Nordic lords from 
Central Europe, accompanied by henchmen of Alpine or 
mixed blood. This immigration had two consequences. 
The Nordic lords supplied the enterprise and courage that 
were needed for cutting down forests and making habitable 
those tracts where the obstacles of nature and wild life 
had shut out less determined stocks; the Alpine people 
introduced bronze axes, with which they cleared hillsides: 
still more important, the habits and ideas of the demo- 
cratic Swiss village. So we find villages now springing 
up, not merely on the open moorland spaces, but 
on cleared spaces by rivers and backwaters, where 
cultivation is easier and more profitable; and we find in 
these villages the three-field system which is the symbol 
of the Alpine community. 

This is Mr. Peake’s explanation of a feature of our 
early village that has puzzled the historians: the presence 
of a lord in this democratic village society. Some have 
argued that the lord was imposed in the time of the later 
Saxon kings, but Mr. Peake urges that the laws of Ine 
in 688 show such a social system in existence, for they 
postulate a village community and also a lord. He thinks 
the explanation is to be found by considering what had 
happened and was happening in Europe. He argues that 
after the Nordic lords had established themselwes in 
Central Europe, they travelled about invading different 
parts of Europe, and that because they were accompanied 
by Alpine men, they brought with them Alpine institu- 
tions as well as Nordic lordship. In this way England 
received at one and the same time the Nordic hegemony 
and the Alpine democracy. What happened in sub- 
sequent invasions was not so much a change of system as 
a change of lords, for though the one-field system and 
the two-field system are found in some places and can be 
traced to Saxon and Danish influences, the village com- 
munity that was established by these immigrations 
about 1000 B.c. had taken root and persisted. The 
characteristics of the village are the three-field system, 
with strips which the different members of the com- 
munity take in turn, and commen meadow and waste 
in which all members have rights of pasture. Equality 
is its sovereign principle. The lord is a military chief 
and a judge. 

The Norman conquest systematized this arrange- 
ment, for the Manor was a type of organization that 
suited such a structure very well. The Norman lords 
were more energetic than their Saxon predecessors: the 
peasant worked harder and the land was more pro- 
ductive. But one important change followed. The 
Normans were much more jealous for their sporting 
privileges, and forest laws and game laws were more 
cruel and more cruelly administered. The love of sport 
was the ruling passion of these new lords. 

The eighteenth-century landlord who inflicted on 
England one of the worst penal codes in Europe for the 
protection of his pleasures was the true descendant of 
these Norman lords. And the Norman Bishop had the 
same passion, for in the fourteenth century the Bishop 
of Salisbury excommunicated certain ‘‘ sons of iniquity ’’ 
‘‘ who had illegally, violently, and without authority 
entered upon opr manor of Thrusshely, Beydon, Byley, 
and Bisshopston,’’ and had captured rabbits and other 
game ‘‘ to the manifest prejudice of our Cathedral 
Church of Sarum and to the danger of their own souls.”’ 

Tt is easy then to understand how the lord came to 
look upon the waste as his own, and to regard the 
peasant’s right of pasturage as a concession from the lord 
rather than a right inherent in the community. The 
Statute of Merton, passed by Henry III.’s Barons 
in 1235, effected a revolution on these lines, for it 





authorized the lord to enclose the waste so long as he 
left enough pasture for his tenants. This virtually 
changed the lord from a governor to an owner. It was 
the first Enclosure Act. It upset the original balance 
between the Alpine and the Nordic elements. 

English history in this perspective is a struggle 
between these two elements in our composition: the 
Nordic all for push, individualism, enterprise; the 
Alpine for democracy and the community sense. Mr. 
Peake traces the conflict in a fascinating study of village 
history, showing in turn the effects of the Black Death, 
the development of the wool trade, the advance from 
barter to cash transactions, the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the agrarian revolutions of the sixteenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. But of course the play is 
presented on other stages. We can follow the ups and 
downs of this struggle in our civil strife, in our edu- 
cational] history, not least in the tragedy of the industrial 
revolution. It was a commonplace of eighteenth-century 
politicians that the best constitution was one in which 
the elements of aristocracy and democracy were com- 
bined, and that the old unreformed Parliament had 
achieved just this happy mean. In the light of 
Mr. Peake’s story perhaps we should say that the hap- 
piest soviety is that which keeps the proper equilibrium 
between the Nordic and the Alpine elements, which 
prevents the Nordic element from preying on the com- 
munity or the Alpine from delaying progress. Fcr the 
problem before us to-day is still the problem that faced 
the men with the leaf swords and the men from the 
Alpine valleys who founded their village communities by 
English rivers twelve centuries before Christ. 





“ NEVER TOO OLD.” 


Aw American lady is setting a fine example to ageing 
people who wish to emplcy their few remaining years 
with dignity. We read that Mrs. Crawford, of North 
Carolina, though past the limit of three score years and 
ten, has enrolled herself among the undergraduates of 
Columbia University—that vast institution which 
dominates New York from the gently rising ground 
known as ‘‘ Heights ’’ at the north end of Manhattan 
Island. Having brought up six children, she now claims 
a right to ‘‘ this freedom,’’ and as all the children are 
grown and married, we may assume them to be out of 
the danger which we are now told attends those whose 
mcther leaves them in the nursery and perambulator to 
another’s care. Mrs. Crawford says in her defence that 
she “‘ has lost her job’ now that the children are off 
her hands, and so she must ‘‘ keep herself occupied in 
some other way.’’ She has chosen the way of knowledge. 
She goes to school again, she says, in order to keep 
mentally alert and up-to-date. How wise and 
encouraging are her further remarks! ‘‘ There is no need 
for anyone to grow mentally old. These rapidly chang- 
ing times demand new viewpoints ; the woman of to-day 
must keep herself well informed as part of her duty as 
a citizen.”’ 

It is not as though she started ignorant. She took 
a first class (we wish she had told us in what subject) 
when she graduated from Vassar College, which the 
“‘ Times ”’ assures us is ‘‘ the American Girton.”” That 
was fifty years ago, and all those fifty years she has 
yearned for further knowledge. Now she has her chance 
and takes it gallantly. There is nothing ridiculous in 
her resolve. She follows the highest precedents. When 
Socrates was laying out his scheme of education for men 
and women, and someone suggested that it might be a 
little absurd for elderly women to be seen doing 
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gymnastics side by side with the girls, ‘‘ Not at all,’ 
ho replied ; ‘‘ the useful is beautiful.’’ And, indeed, we 
envy the undergrads of Columbia University the 
beautiful sight of this wise old lady pursuing knowledge 
at their side, and hoping, as Socrates also hoped, ‘‘ to 
grow old learning many things.’’ The Indian states- 
man, when he has faithfully served his people, dons the 
saffron robe of a Sanyasi and retires to the hills to 
browse upon the simple offerings of admirers and contem- 
plate eternity. The Chinese author, as old age 
approaches, withdraws into his inner chamber and enjoys 
the fruition of life by reading his own books, and reflect- 
ing, like Swift, perhaps rather bitterly, what a genius 
he had when he wrote them. Among the consolations 
of old age Cicero looked forward to tending his garden 
and continuing his speeches, but, most unfortunately for 
us all, Antony’s axes cut short the horticulture and the 
speeches seven years before that interesting man reached 
Mrs. Crawford’s age. Diocletian withdrew from the 
empire of the world to build a palace on the Adriatic. 
Charles V. left the empire of the world to pray 
in a monastery. Mrs. Crawford in her choice appears to 
us finer than they all. 

A good many of us still remember Mr. Anstey’s 
second book, ‘‘ Vice Versa.’’ It depicted the experiences 
and feelings of a father going to school again in the 
semblance of a son, and awaking from the dream as 
from a terrible nightmare. Mrs. Crawford’s plan is 
something similar, but in every way more commendable 
and promising. She goes back, not to school, but to 
a great university, without disguise, and with all the 
experience and knowledge of actual life to guide and 
confirm her. In his few middle-aged visits to the great 
English Universities how often has the present writer’s 
desire been the same! How often, as he watched the 
lovely young men and maidens flocking to those halls and 
lecture rooms which he himself when young did frequent, 
though not very eagerly—how often has he longed to 
join them! The cares of livelihood and children, or 
perhaps the University rules, from all of which 
Mrs. Crawford is gloriously free, prevented, but his was 
a grievous loss. Even examinations would be rather 
pleasurable now. Calculating the paper required for 
a room of a certain size, with so many windows, fire- 
place, and cupboards, used to be a favorite trap set for 
‘* Smalls,’’ and he was nearly ploughed for getting the 
answer a square inch wrong. But now that he has 
papered or paid for the papering of many rooms, with 
what aplomb he could defy the trap! He was once, 
quite undeservedly, given a scholarship for a dozen 
sentences on the character of Hamlet, but now he could 
write a treatise on the subject that would make the 
examiners gasp in weariness and despair. One of the 
questions in his Final Examination was ‘‘ What is meant 
by life according to Nature?’’ He shirked it for fear 
of irrepressible frivolity ; but now the Schools themselves 
would hardly contain the volumes of his answer. 

The greatest joy, however, will come for Mrs, Craw- 
ford from the lectures themselves. At an age of dis- 
cretion one would presumably cease to mock at the 
quaint manners of the lecturers. No matter how often 
the lecturer might interrupt with deprecating cough 
his thin stream of useless ignorance upon the Roman 
Empire; no matter with what grotesque grimaces another 
might expound the errors of Herodotus; no matter how 
the Aristotelian might hesitate a meaning till it vanished 
away ; or how the Platonist might dash to and fro, lash- 
ing his gown like a leopard lashing his tail ; or how the 
successor of Thomas Green might ‘‘ wrastle ”’ with his 
thoughts as though engaged in casting out devils all 
the time—one’s gravity would now remain unmoved. 
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One would now sympathize with all those poor fellows as 
human beings, sorely perplexed, uncertain, coy, and 
hard to please. One would recognize that something 
uncouth and abnormal must be expected in men who 
have spent their lives in isolated study among the dust 
of ages. However well accustomed to Parliamentary 
eloquence and after-dinner speaking, one would make 
allowance for the grunts and mumblings of speakers 
who knew something. Only one point is doubtful: the 
present writer’s Tutor was notorious as ‘‘ a very con- 
scientious man,”’ and to fulfil his duty he took the writer 
one walk every term, to the speechless boredom of both. 
Should one be obliged to submit to similar infliction 
again? That would be too much to expect even from 
the tenderest sympathy. One would forgo the whole 
advantage of elderly education rather than endure one 
of those walks at one’s present age. But here crawls in 
the woeful thought that it would be for oneself now to 
invite the Tutor, who probably would be a. comparatively 
young man, and might possibly even think it an honor 
to walk with an undergraduate of Mrs. Crawford’s age 
ang experience! 

We need not talk about ‘‘ new viewpoints ”’ to 
understand the desire to avoid mental old age. To 
everyone who lives a life worth calling, every book is 
new every five years, and the better the book the newer 
it will be. One who has fed a battalion or led a body 
of explorers; one who has been involved in. wars 
European, Balkan, or Anatolian; one who has known 
the rage of revolutions or the horror of civil strife— 
with what different interest and knowledge from the 
Undergraduate’s will he now turn again to Xenophon 
or Herodotus or Thucydides! If he has borne his share 
of public life, Demosthenes has been before him, and so 
has Cicero. Those great speeches, those charming, piti- 
ful, hesitating letters to friends—how vivid, how actual 
they now appear! If one has dealt with slavery, either 
in the old form of purchase or the present form of wages, 
how interesting to follow the first great economist’s 
speculations upon ‘‘ living implements ’”’ and “‘ slaves 
by nature ’’! In youth one has read treatises upon 
love, friendship, and virtue; in old age one has known 
love, friendship, and virtue or vice, and one can judge 
what those treatises are worth. Was Diotima right 


about love? Is friendship the best form of human 
relationship? Is virtue really a mean between two 
extremes? Or when one has necessarily practised think- 


ing for many years, can one accept the old teaching about 
the various divisions and separate functions of the mind? 
It would be interesting to discover whether one could 
now understand the various meanings of such words 
as Realism or Idea, quite incomprehensible in youth. 
More interesting still to discover whether, having once 
‘done ’’ mathematics with some skill, one could 
possibly understand what mathematics do; or whether 
one could ever hope to reach those seas of thought where 
Mr. Bertrand Russell voyages alone. Upon a different 
plane, long experience of life and nature alone can 
teach what value lies in Virgil’s lines—those well-worn 
lines, such as ‘‘ O passi graviora,’’ “‘ Non ignara mali 
miseris succurrere disco,’’ ‘‘ Felix qui potuit rerum 
cognoscere causas,’’ ‘‘ Ibant obscuri,’”’ or that summary 
of a great life, ‘‘ Vixi, et quem dederat cursum fortuna, 
peregi,’’ or the metaphor of the beloved ghost appear- 
ing, ‘‘ as when a shepherd sees, or thinks he has seen, the 
moon.’”’ Only after a hard and energetic life, observant 


of man and nature, can anyone appreciate what such 
verses imply. 

In one point alone may Mrs. Crawford and her 
enviable imitators perhaps be disappointed. They will 
The most 


‘‘ keep mentally alert and up-to-date.”’ 
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ancient knowledge will come to them with fresh interest 
and a vivid reality. Every great book they open will 
have become at least ten times more valuable to them in 
the course of fifty years. But, like Jane Nightwork, 
they cannot choose but be old, and somehow that does 
make a difference. Admiration lasts, but hope is almost 
extinguished, and love is prcbably less passionate. 
Friendship is more difficult or less vital. Virtue may 
be easier, but it seems less important. So the time 
comes when, like Browning’s Cleon, they will be forced 
to think :— 
‘‘ Every day my sense of joy 

Grows more acute, my soul (intensified 

By power and insight) more enlarged, more keen ; 

While every day my hair falls more and more, 

My hand shakes, and the heavy years increase— 

The horror quickening from year to year, 

The consummation coming past escape, 

When I shall know most, and yet least enjoy.’ 





Letters to the Editor. 


LORD GREY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Smr,—Since the Treaty of Versailles was signed, Lord 
Grey has figured as a prominent champion of the League of 
Nations, both by voice and pen. His efforts have met with 
the warm approval of all friends of peace. Most people will, 
however, readily concede that the success of the League will 
depend on the mutual confidence of its members, and that 
any proposal calculated to breed distrust must prove fatal 
to its existence. Yet Lord Grey apparently has so little 
confidence in the child of his adoption that he desires “a 
defensive agreement” between France and ourselves, the 
terms of which are “to be communicated,” it is true, “to 
the Council of the League of Nations,” and “should be able 
to be extended, so that later peace-loving nations who may 
be concerned may be able to come into it.” But the League 
of Nations is supposed to consist of peace-loving nations ; 
so that the necessity for a “ peace-loving agreement ” ought 
not to exist, and would only give rise to well-grounded sus- 
picion in the minds of all foreign statesmen whose past 
experience has taught them that most agreements of this 
kind contain secret provisions binding in honor in the hour 
of crisis. Who can forget the assurances of Lord Grey and 
Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons, subsequent to the 
Agadir incident, that no obligations had been incurred by 
this country in event of a war on the Continent? Yet the 
naval undertaking was given to France before any question 
arose as to the neutrality of Belgium. With these incidents 
still fresh in their memories, a large section of Cobdenite 
Liberals may well hesitate to endorse the terms of Lord 
Grey’s Newcastle speech, which, if carried into effect, would 
prove fatal to the existence of the League.—Yours, &c., 

Attan B. Lemon. 
18, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 1. 


STATESMEN AND THE MIND OF EUROPE. 

Smr,—Like most of your readers, I am much impressed 
by Mr. Vanderlip’s alarming article. But I cannot help 
thinking that the situation is made far worse by adopting the 
Carlylese view of the government of the world which Mr. 
Vanderlip wishes to impress upon us. If I thought that 
M. Poincaré and Mr. Lloyd George had Europe at their 
mercy, I should indeed despair. But since the war I have 
been more and more impressed with the powers of small 
and comparatively obscure bodies to affect both public 
opinion and the course of events. Bodies like the Friends’ 
Relief Committee, the Save the Children Committee, and the 
League of Nations (which is still scorned by so many for its 
smallness and incompleteness), have done more to influence 
the minds of men, and, therefore, to guide events, than any 
Prime Ministers, or Field-Marshals, or millionaires, and 
I think it is most dangerous for private citizens to under- 
estimate their own importance. A dear friend of mine, who 
was very effective both in private conversation and in public 
speaking and writing, used to say that every one who made 





a speech ought to think while speaking, “This is the most 
important thing that could be said.” 
And does not the terror of French force to which Mr. 


| Vanderlip refers spring from the same error? We think M. 


Poincaré is France, and that all the troops, &c., in France are 
under his absolute control. But more than one of your 
correspondents have pointed out that there is another 
France which does not believe in M. Poincaré, and which is 
as sane as any of us. 

The collapse of Wilson, Kerensky, and Venizelos is pain- 
ful and tragical. Yet it may have its advantages, if it teaches 
us to distrust ‘“‘one-man power” and to try to find out the 
real mind and heart of the peoples of Europe.—Yours, &c., 

C. EK. Maurice. 

Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, N.W 3. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE, 

Sir,—I have just seen the review of my book “ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
‘King Lear,’ and Contemporary History” in your issue of 
July 29th. As the correct interpretation of Shakespeare is 
a matter of great importance, perhaps you may permit me to 
make a few comments. 

I believe that Shakespeare, like the epic poets of his 
time—Spenser in “The Faerie Queene” and Agrippa 
d’Aubigné in “Les Tragiques”—and like the historians of 
his time—Sir Walter Raleigh in his “History of the 
World,” De Thou, &c.—was deliberately writing what he 
conceived of as a continuation of the Bible. They regarded 
all human history as the revelation of God’s judgments upon 
mankind, and they regarded all history as a moral process, 
and therefore, if interpreted truly, as having a profound 
moral meaning. There certainly exists a vast contemporary 
mythology relating to the history of the time; it is often 
nobly beautiful and often exceedingly dramatic, and it has 
almost always a moral meaning. Spenser and D’Aubigné 
have certainly composed their works of such mythology, and 
I see no reason why Shakespeare should not have done the 
same. His artistic method is, I believe, closely similar to 
that of the great Greek dramatists, who also were inspired 
by religious and patriotic motives, and who drew upon a store 
of mythology, selecting from it at each time as much as 
would make a moral and esthetic unity—the trilogy. 

The men of the Renaissance deliberately tried to rival 
the Greeks, and they certainly believed, as much as any 
Greek or Hebrew, in the moral interpretation of history. 

Mr. Middleton Murry seems to think that I ascribe an 
“entire lack of imagination” to Shakespeare because I 
think that he did not invent his own material. But neither 
did the Greeks! And who would think of ascribing an entire 
lack of imagination to Aéschylus and Sophocles ?—Yours, &c., 

L. WINSTANLEY. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

August 3rd, 1922. 


“SETTLEMENTS.” 

Sir,—With all due respect to Mrs. Barnett, I feel obliged 
to point out that, so far, at least, as I am concerned, she is 
preaching to the converted. If she will do me the honor 
to refer to my book, “ Jewish Life in Modern Times” (pub- 
lished in 1914), she will find elaborated therein the very 
ideas that she presents in outline. As for Zionism, nobody 
could suspect me of questioning its merits who is aware that 
I have been a follower of the movement since its inception 
twenty-five years ago, and that I happen to be the General 
Secretary of the Zionist Organization.— Yours, &c., 

IsRAEL COHEN. 


THAXTED CHURCH. 

Smr,—It seems to me that the real issues behind the 
‘“‘Flag’’ case are so much more vital than the immediate 
question of the granting or withholding of a ‘‘ faculty,” 
that I beg leave:to attempt to state them in their simplest 
terms. I have a fairly intimate acquaintance with local 
conditions at Thaxted, and I have had .the privilege of 
conversing with persons on both sides in the present dispute. 

What the vicar, Conrad Noel, maintains is :— 

1. That the Religion of Jesus Christ has everything to 
do with politics (public affairs), and 
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2. That in the Christian Religion there are two 
essential principles :— 

(a) ‘Home Rule” (i.e., self-rule, freedom to 
determine) for all individuals and for all nations ; 
symbolized by the Irish flag, the Armenian flag, &c. 

(b) “One Blood” (i.c., fellowship) among all men 
and all peoples; symbolized by the Red flag ; 

which principles, when preached openly and fearlessly, are 
bound to provoke the hostility of those who are “ respecters 
of persons’ or of empires, because they involve a radical 
and sweeping change in our present ‘‘ system.”’ 

What the ‘opposition’? in Thaxted maintains is, 
I understand :— 

1. That the Religion of Jesus Christ has nothing to 
do with politics (public affairs), only with personal conduct 
and character. 

2. That the function of the Christian Religion is to 
promote quietness, order, and respect for lawful authority ; 
and that any subjects liable to cause offence or bitterness 
should be rigidly excluded from the pulpit. 

3. That the Church of England has definitely sanctioned 
the status quo (both industrial and international), and there- 
fore that it is the duty of all good Churchmen to stand by it. 

True, the Church of England does not know her own 
mind! But, sooner or later, the Church must decide which 
way is, after all, the way of the Gospel. In my view, if the 
Church is to be true to her calling, she will probably have 
to sacrifice (and that pretty soon) her national, established 
position—to become a very much smaller, but a united, 
disciplined, effective (and persecuted) instrument in her 
Master’s service.—Yours, &c., 

Haroitp Buxton. 

88, Ebury Street, S.W.1. 





Pode 


PERMANENCE. 


THERE is no power to change 
One act, one word. 

We move in time: these range 
Immortal. I have heard ° 


Egypt and her Antony, 

With their love first fulfilled, 
Cry out, and again cry-— 

Nor ever are they stilled. 


And Sheba I have seen 

Bare for her love her breast. 
The silken Lesbian queen 

Leaves nothing unconfest. 


Though Helen’s lips are dust 
The kisses of her lips 

Must burn the towers, and must 
Still launch the thousand ships. 


Unspaced, untimed, held fast 
Are all things done or undone. 
Eternity knows no haste— 
In Babylon, or London. 


Though they have never moved 
These hundred hundred years, 

Their rhythm when they loved 
Lives ever, and their tears. 


When your love’s flight shall falter, 
Shall fall like a wounded bird, 
You too cannot alter 
The said or the unsaid word. 


O passion of wisdom, this 
(Helen held it for such): 
You cannot unkiss that kiss, 
You cannot untouch that touch. 


Francis MEYNELL. 





The Week in the Citp, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 

THURSDAY. 
Aut City eyes are on the Downing Street Conference between 
the Allied Premiers. Expectations are not high, but, in the 
absence of any authentic news, and with fears growing, the 
exchanges, after moving within narrow limits, have begun 
to depreciate again. If the much-feared deadlock should 
result, the fever will no doubt be resumed. The Stock 
Exchange returned from its holiday in cheerful mood 
and found quite a satisfactory accumulation of business. 
The features are the continued activity of Home Rails, to 
which I refer below, and a strong demand for South African 
mining shares, much of which emanated from the Cape, the 
movement being due to recent figures of cost reductions. 
Mexicans were favorably affected by the news that the recent 
debt agreement had been ratified subject to the assent of the 
Mexican Congress. 


Rattway DivipENDs AND PRICES. 

Below is set out a record of the interim dividends just 
announced by the railways compared with those of previous 
years. The table also shows present yields on the basis of 
the 1921 dividend and the enormous rise in quotations that 
has taken place in the past twelve months :— 

Interim Dividends Price 


Rate Per Cent. Endof Price Present(t) 
Per Annum. July, Aug. 8, Yield. 
. 1921, 1922, 1921. 1922. £s.d. 
Caledonian .. .. .. 3 nil 4 32h 49 780 
Glasgow & South Western 

Def. Ord. ... ~~ ws a 2 14 173 314 7129 
Great Central 4% 1891 

Pret. man pa - nil nil 4 33 71h 512 Ot 
Great Eastern 1 + 1 274 41 614 3 
Great Western ‘es ~~ os 5 54 67 1054 617 6 
Gt. North of Scotland ... 14 nil 14 103 20 710 0 
Great Northern Pref, Ord. 4 nil 4 39 684 516 9 

_ ae « « © nil 6 594 108 511 0 
London & North-Western 6 5 6 69 106 716 
London & South-Western 4 4 4 553 94% 670 
London Brighton ... «2h 2 24 47 75x 700 
London Chatham Arb. 

Pref. “—“ * on a 4h 37 66x 616 3 
Metropolitan “se 1 24 274 50 410 0 
Midland Def. ste = = 3 4 424 674x 709 
North Eastern “‘Consols” 6% 6 64 13 1254 519 6 
North London ee “we 43 5 544 814 7.3 
South Eastern Ord, 2 14 2 3 61x 619 3 


t Calculated on a 4% basis. 

(t) The present yield is based upon the dividend for the whole year 1921. 
Where changes in the interim rate have been made, they are 
in the direction of increase. But it must not necessarily be 
deduced from this that the rates for the full year 1922, to 
be declared next January, will in these cases be higher than 
the rates declared in respect of the full year 1921. A more 
or less general maintenance of the 1921 level is, however, 
expected. For this reason I prefer to calculate the yields on 
the 1921 basis. As I hinted a fortnight ago, the impression is 
growing that, just as the pessimism about Home Rails a year 
ago was hopelessly overdone, so the great rise in quotations 
this year may have exceeded justification. The amalgamation 
terms for the Great Eastern group have been well received, 
and have in part been responsible for the continued animation 
of the market, The demand for information about the real 
position of the railways is growing, and City men are asking 
why our railways should not issue net-revenue figures month 
by month, like the American railways. 


PUBLICITY ‘AND FINANCE. 

This absence of adequate current information about the 
railways serves to draw attention to the whole question of 
publicity in finance. There is to-day a deplorable tendency 
on the part of industrial companies towards extreme reti- 
cence. I have recently commented upon some glaring 
examples of reports and balance sheets which have hidden 
from shareholders information which they have every right 
to expect. Secrecy is a noxious weed, which, if it is allowed 
to grow unchecked, may assist to choke the system of private 
enterprise. I am glad to see that the “ Economist” has 
taken up the cudgels in favor of greater publicity in com- 
pany finance. It would appear that, if this most desirable 
goal is to be reached, a somewhat drastic revision of the 
Companies Acts will be necessary. Reticence on the part of 
many of the greatest industrial concerns is deplorable in 
itself, but is even more deplorable in the example which it 
sets to less reputable concerns. 

L. J. R. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Wuen, owing to an uncertainty about the tide and 
a possible need to moor the boat elsewhere, it was thought 
that someone ought to stand by her, the other two 
members of the crew did not propose a gamble to decide 
which one of the three of us should stay with her while 
the others went into the town. Promptly and unani- 
mously they told off me for the job. I could see they did 
not doubt they were doing the right and just thing. Their 
decision was perfectly natural. It is the lot of the 
irresolute to get left; though sometimes the process is 
called the will of God. The boat and I were abandoned. 
We had to make the most we could of each other. 


* * * 


I am not sure whether the boat had any confidence 
in her protector, but after a spell of silence she 
began to butt the quay wall impatiently and without 
ceasing. I thought, however, I would not begin by 
showing docile haste when a being with such a name as 
‘‘ Brunhilda ’’ demanded my attention in that way; so 
I leisurely finished filling and lighting a pipe before I went 
forward and lengthened the mooring line. The boat fell 
asleep again at once. The line was fast to a ring-bolt, 
which possibly was in that antique stone-work when the 
ships which moored there were those that made of a 
voyage to the Spanish Main a great adventure. The ring- 
bolt was rust chiefly. Its color was deep and rich. With 
the sun on it that iron circle on its stem might have been 
a strange sea flower pendent from the rocks over the 
tide. A steep flight of unequal steps ran from the top of 
the quay and down its face to the water, and went on 
under the water for I do not know how many fathoms. 


* * * 


THe water under the boat was as still and 
clear as the air, and was but little denser. It 
was tinted so faint a beryl that you could be 
sure when your fingers touched it only because it 
was cold, and the air was hot. When first I 
looked overside it was almost like staring at nothing. 
So I looked at the boat. The bleached woodwork of the 
little craft had stored the sun’s heat; or perhaps it was 
full of the heat of past summers, and its curious smells 
were the memories of many creeks and harbors. It had 
been a ship’s boat. It had travelled far. I don’t know 
when I enjoyed a pipe so much. The water was talking to 
itself under the boat. We were sunk far below the level 
of the quay, out of sight of the world, and I could see 
nothing living but a flock of sea-birds resting on the tide, 
one of them, a black-headed gull, so near that I could see 
the lines of his plumage, and his eye cocked at me 
inquiringly. I wasn’t at all sure what might happen 





next. Then I saw a crab on the step near my elbow, and 
when he darted sideways it was as though he were moved 
by some secret-impulse outside himself, the same power 
which presently pulled him and the water off the step. 

* * + 

I LooKED overside to see whether this power was 
visible, and what sort of face it had. There were about 
two yards of water between me and the wall, and the 
beat screened the sunlight, so that the sight could look 
down to a surprising depth. The submarine steps were 
hung with bladder-wrack, and the fronds of the weed 
were individual and bright near the top, but lower down 
they had the mystery of a jungle, and some of the larger 
weeds projecting there looked like monsters in ambush 
beneath the boat; what they were waiting for it was 
unpleasant to think about. But they seemed eternally 
patient about it, being as confident as things may be 
which wait at the place where all life had its source. 
Just above the gloom of the lower forest was a suspensory 
little cloud. Each atom of it caught a glint of sunlight, 
which became a point of emerald. I was not the first to 
see that shoal of fry. A pale arrow shot out of the lower 
gloom, and the cloud of minute life instantly dispersed. 
That sand-eel missed his shot. It was then I knew first 
that the cloud was alive, and that the water and the 
forest in the dark below were thickly populated. The 
impulse which kept the water moving on and off the step 
—by now it was using another step for its play, for the 
tide was falling—was shooting these silver arrows by the 
dozen ; they flew out of the lower shadow and returned 
to it quicker than the eye could follow them. As casually 
as though they had been used to this sort of thing for 
eons, the morsels of life suspended in the light above 
parted and vanished, to let the arrows through, and then 
reformed their quivering company as by magic, in the 
same place. No number of darting arrows could destroy 
the meaning of whatever original word they once had 
been told. 

* . * 

THERE floated into the water between me and the 
wall a colorless vitreous hemisphere, a foot across, with a 
pattern of violet hieroglyphics in the centre of its mass. 
Its rim was flexible, and in regular convulsions con- 
tracted and expanded, rolling the medium along. It 
rolled into the shadow of the boat, and under it, and 
was suddenly illuminated as it caught the light 
beneath, like a planet. While watching it I noticed in 
the water some tinted sparks which I thought came of the 
quality of the sea itself, for plainly the sea was charged 
with powerful and unexpected virtue. When the jelly- 
fish had gone I watched one of those sparks, for it was 
not doused at once, but merely changed its color. It 
moved close to the boat, and then I could see the radiance 
was from a globe of pure crystal which was poised under 
water on two filaments. The scintillating globe, no 
larger than a glass marble, floated along in abandon in the 
world beneath the boat, bright in elfish emerald, and 
then changing to a shimmering orange. Scores of these 
tiny lamps became radiant below under the power which 
pulsed the water on the alge. Then I knew what 
Barbellion meant when he said that a ctenophore in 
sunlight was the most beautiful thing in the world .. . 
There was a shout from above; the crew had returned. 
They wanted to know whether I was tired of waiting. 

mS. Me. F. 
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Short Studies. 


A WALK BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

Ir was the time of rains, and already, where a hundred 
bush fires had lately swept and eddied, the young grass 
sparsely peppered the veldt. But the earth, its pre- 
vailing tinge still the red of crude earthenware, 
remained a dry crust, blackened and charred in patches, 
while to the tread it had no more resilience than city 
asphalte. No shimmering mantle of heat yet lay over 
the land; it wanted hours for that to happen, for 
even now the last stars were only fading out of the 
heavens. The plain lay bathed in the morning airs that 
blew softly from the far-off indigo crests of M’lanje and 
M’lungusi, having caught up in their passing the merest 
glacial whiff, faint yet infinitely stimulating, of the icy 
torrents that veined their scarps with silver. 

Dawn in the tropics, as seen, smelt, and breathed 
either from sea-level or up here at 6,000 feet, is what 
mostly gives one heart for those physical ardors which 
the day has in store. This morning the gods had been 
kind, and thrown in an extra miracle. The whole of 
Africa, for league on league as it seemed on every side 
of me, was spangled with the cold glitter of hoar-frost. 
Absurd! Dewdrops, perhaps. A new kind of mirage? 
I stooped, and brushed with my finger something that 
was actually there, a powdering of tenuous gossamer 
flakes the length of one’s thumb-nail. Should Titania’s 
caprice be to ride our twentieth-century zephyrs in a 
monoplane of spun glass, these would be its propeller 
blades. Perhaps that is why the flying ants left their 
wings here in the night. But what prodigal generosity ! 
Millions, milliards, of little Walter Raleighs, say rather 
of volunteers ready and willing with a much more 
intimate and precious sacrifice. Supposing K. were to 
see this thing? Why, his nose would be quite out of 
joint. 

No getting away from the affair, even here. You 
see those villages, or, rather, those clumps of rusty, tat- 
tered bananas scattered among the mealie-fields in the 
middle distance, with a grass roof or two poking out at 
the corners from which twirling pennons of blue smoke 
are now hung out one by one? Ask the first black bibi 
who swings out of the stockade, water-jar balanced on her 
frizzy head, to the path that goes down to the brook, 
whether she has ever heard of K.? Don’t be an ass, you 
say. Well, perhaps she hasn’t. Literacy statistics in 
which the agricultural population of Nyasaland figure 
up to date have not encouraged the broadcasting of that 
exigent facsimile in these parts. But those bugles blow- 
ing réveillé over the hill have for her a distinct signifi- 
eance. There is more than village gossip to chatter of 
these days, when filling water-pots at the brook. It is 
months since Nyasaland ‘‘ came in,’’ and a whole bunch 
of bwanas, known of old as taskmasters in the cotton and 
tobacco fields until their departure on some mysterious 
white man’s business, were suddenly seen to be back again 
in the district after the briefest cycle of moons, clad in 
strange raiment and at their old work of recruiting, but 
this time for a strange and novel task about which all 
manner of exciting rumors are rife. Discarded, it seems, 
are the pacific notions of their own god-palaver men, 
and somewhere or other the white men are waging bloody 
war. A big business obviously, and not exclusively a 
white man’s job either, opportunity even offering for 
the black man to “‘ do his bit ’’ on rates of pay nothing 
short of princely. So the recruiting posts are snowed 
under, and mushroom battalions form fours, wheel, and 
pivot on a score of improvised arenas where lately the 
mealies ripened to harvest. 

At the moment when I found myself trampling the 
disjecta membra of that other black army, I had just 
come, as it happens, from one of these outlying collecting 
stations, its O.C. a delicate, quiet-mannered youth with 
a Flanders limp and a Military Cross, a one-time planter 
on these hills, whose uncanny gift of tongues had marked 
him for that billet as far back as Downing Street. We 
met first upon the Castle boat, where he came upon me 
cramming Swahili in the shade of the Captain’s bridge, 
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according to plan, and straightway disillusioned me and 
a score of others of our fond belief that this lingua 
franca of the East African littoral would prove of the 
slightest use in the place where we were known to be 
going. ‘There, it seemed, Yao and Chin’yanga were 
between them something less than the indispensable 
minimum in any dealings with the aborigines at first 
hand. These two languages he knew as well as he knew 
English, and owned to a-working knowledge of half-a- 
dozen others. The thing was a bare matter of necessity: 
he was a planter. The tribes in these parts were a bit 
mixed, you know, especially in a largish labor force. 
Swahili? Fiddlesticks! Might as well mug up Sanskrit 
for use on a Ceylon tea estate. He did not exaggerate. 
I think they spoke twelve languages in my battalion. 
An ex-farmer from the South rejoiced exceedingly at 
finding one man who knew Zulu, but I never raised a 
grin of understanding with so much as three words of my 
hard-won Swahili. 

But my mind was not on Swahili, nor Chin’yanga 
either, during that walk. I had spent a lazy Sunday 
afternoon in my quiet friend’s verandah, dipping here 
and there in ‘‘ Specimen Days in America.’’ Do you 
remember how Whitman, in ‘‘ A Glimpse of War’s Hell- 
Scenes,” records the depths of ferocity to which his com- 
patriots descended in that extraordinary domestic 
squabble of their own? One of Lincoln’s staunchest men, 
he would be hardly likely to give his own side away; all 
the ugliest of his charges are laid at the door of the 
‘* Secesh ’’ faction. Did not the popular estimation, by 
the way, hold the Southerners the ‘“* gentlemen ’’ of 
America? But they were Confederate troops (one can’t 
ses Whitman as a propagandist atrocity-monger) who in 
October ’64 captured a train of wounded and its guard, 
murdered all the latter as soon as they had put their 
hands up, and followed suit with the wounded, after 
dragging them out of the train by the heels the more 
easily to rob them. Two wounded officers were ‘‘ sur- 
rounded by the guerillas, a demoniac crowd, each member 
of which was stabbing them in different parts of their 
bodies. One had his feet pinned firmly to the ground 
by bayonets stuck through them, and he and his com- 
panion each received about twenty such wounds, some 
through the mouth, face, &c.’’ 

Then up gallops a posse of Federal cavalry. The 
Confederates scatter, but seventeen are caught, red- 
handed. Unpinioned later within a hollow square of 
Northern troops, they are promised “a chance for them- 
selves.’’ 

“ A few ran for it. But what use? From every 
side the deadly pills came. In a few minutes the 
seventeen corpses strewed the hollow square.”’ 

American citizens, you observe, on both sides; the 
quarrel a purely family matter. Germans did such 
things; but our own cousins—kith and kin in blood and 
speech? And the prison-camp stories are worse. 

What with turning these matters over in one’s 
head, losing a moment or two in contemplating that 
glittering trail of the ant-hordes, and being brought up 
short in the middle of the path by a chameleon with one 
leg poised and immovable in mid-air as if smitten in his 
stride by a sudden catalepsy, I was very nearly late for 
the early morning parade at our depot, which was eight 
miles as the crow flies from my week-end retreat. It 
would have been a pity to have missed it. It was a 
special occasion, no less a one in fact than that of making 
a public example of certain malefactors, rank and file of 
my own regiment. Theircrime? A grave one, it is to be 
feared; nothing short of desertion. Not a common 
offence. Out of 1,600 mostly very raw drafts at the 
depot, only about half-a-dozen had sunk to this crowning 
infamy. After three weeks’ squad-drill at the recruiting- 
station they had been marched in and “ properly put 
through it’’ on the square. The result, with most 
Africans, is usually a surprising parade efficiency and 
smartness. There are ‘ old soldiers,’? animated ram- 
rods, blue-tarbushed and putteed, with N.C.O.s’ stripes 
and ribbons that recall the little wars of twenty years 
azo, who can give points to any color-sergeant of the 
Grenadiers. But these faint-hearts had honestly not 
liked it. Tncreasingly, and day by day, they more than 
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disliked it. Ultimately, they had broken bounds by 
night and sneaked off to their villages on the near-by 
plain. Raiding parties of the “old soldiers’’ had found 
it a feverishly exciting pastime to round them up and 
frog-march them back to camp. 


* * * 


Fried, condemned, and sentenced, they stood in a 
shivering file confronting the whole battalion of their 
fellows, 1,600 men drawn up in mass, stock still, their 
arms at the slope. Rigidly at their respective stations 
stood the N.C.O.s and warrant officers. Only three white 
officers, however. Herded to the side on the upper road- 
way, the bulk of us formed a mere stage crowd. Ours 
merely to be there, and look as impressive as possible. 
But those three down below had real parts to play: the 
C.O., just because he was the C.O., and having arranged 
the function, meant—was bound—to see it through; the 
Adjutant because he was the Adjutant ; and the Dector— 
well, because he was the Doctor, and his presence really 
was indispensable. 

The Adjutant said something to a white regimental 
sergeant-major, who stepped forth, clicked his heels, and 
tried to make a speech in Yao or Chin’yanga, but gave 
it up, when a grizzled fire-eater of a native R.S.M. (not 
unwisely, all Non-com. ratings are doubled) took up the 
tale, and harangued the rows of seeming wooden 
soldiers for a long five minutes. 

One or two of the automata broke into movement. 
A corporal with the torso of Jack Johnson took up his 
station in the foreground. He carried, in place of a 
tifle, a four-foot rod of pickled hippopotamus hide as 
thick as an ebony ruler, as it might have been the 
heaviest joint of a split-cane fly-rod. 

Number one defaulter is propelled forward. He 
grovels on his belly, falls prone. His remaining garment 
twitched from him, the thinnest of blankets is tossed 
athwart his hams. 

Wielded by the gladiatorial corporal at full-arm 
length, the kiboko has a vicious, far-carrying whistle. 
Four on this side. The doctor steps forward. Right. 
Now four on the other. No more for the present. Take 
him away till he can stand the rest. There are another 
eight to come later—next week, perhaps. <A dogged 
brute; never made a sound. 

‘Number Two is screaming like a hare before his 
knees touch the ground. 

Never mind about Three and Four. The morale of 
the troops is becoming affected. The mathematical 
“ dressing ’’ of more than one platoon betrays a tendency 
to wobble. Number Five there in the rear rank crumples 
without warning at the knees. Sights, sounds, gross and 
pitiable, ensue. Decorum is outraged. 


“ Fall out, the officers! ’’ 


You can salute and turn your back on it. Trudge 
up the hill to breakfast at the mess. Everybody looks 
glum and self-conscious. The junior subaltern senses an 
unspoken comment, and is the first to open his mouth. 

“Yes, but you must remember. Deserters! If 
they’d been our own chaps we’d have had to shoot ’em.”’ 


ASHLEY GIBSON. 





TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS. 


Aaron’s Rod. By D. H. LAwrence. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
Futility. By WiLLIAM GeRHARDI. (Cobden-Senderson. 7s. 6d.) 


A YEAR ago, reviewing Mr. Lawrence’s last novel, which 
seemed to us full of a noxious exasperation, we said that 
he was an elemental force, perhaps the only one in modern 
English literature. With him criticism was unavailing and 
irrelevant; we must “let determined things to destiny 
Hold unbewailed their way.” 

Well, they have held their way for another year, with 
a result that we could not have prophesied. Mr. Lawrence’s 





sun shines forth after the darkness of eclipse. The exaspera 
tion, the storm and stress are gone. He has dragged us 
with him through the valley of the shadow; now we sail 
with him in the sunlight. Mr. Lawrence’s new book ripples 
with the consciousness of victory; he is gay, he is care- 
less, he is persuasive. To read “ Aaron’s Rod” is to drink 
of a fountain of life. 

Mr. Lawrence is like the little girl. When he is good, 
he is very, very good; and when he is bad, he is horrid. 
Now we feel that he will never be horrid again, but go on 
from strength to strength, until the predestined day when 
he puts before the world a masterpiece. For Mr. Lawrence 
is now, indisputably, a great creative force in English 
literature. We have always believed he was that potenti- 
ally ; even when we have crusaded against him, we have 
merely been paying tribute to his power. No other living 
writer could drive us to a frenzy of hostility as he has 
done; no other fill us with such delight. 

“Aaron’s Rod” is the most important thing that has 
happened to English literature since the war. To my mind 
it is much more important than “ Ulysses.” Not that it is 
more important in and for itself than Mr. Joyce’s book. No 
doubt it is a smaller thing. But “Ulysses” is sterile; 
‘“‘Aaron’s Rod” is full of the sap of life. The whole of 
Mr. Joyce is in “ Ulysses”; “Aaron’s Rod” is but a fruit 
on the tree of Mr, Lawrence’s creativeness. It marks a 
phase, the safe passing of the most critical phase in 
Mr. Lawrence’s development. He has survived his own 
exasperation against the war. We did not doubt that if he 
did survive it, he would survive it splendidly; but after 
“Women in Love” we doubted deeply whether he would 
survive at all. ‘“‘ Women in Love” seemed to show him far 
sunk in the maelstrom of his sexual obsession. 

“ Aaron’s Rod” shows that he has gained the one thing 
he lacked: serenity. Those who do not know his work may 
read it and wonder where the serenity is to be found. They 
must read all Mr. Lawrence’s work to discover it fully. 
They must allow themselves to be manhandled and shattered 
by “The Rainbow” and by “ Women in Love” before they 
can appreciate all the significance of his latest book. For 
the calm is but partly on the surface of “ Aaron’s Rod,” 
it lies chiefly in the depths. As before, Mr. Lawrence offers 
a violent challenge to conventional morality ; as before, he 
covers us with the spume of his ungoverned eloquence. 
But the serenity is there. Mr. Lawrence can now laugh at 
himself without surrendering a jot of his belief in the truth 
he proclaims. It is as though he looked back whimsically 
at his own struggling figure in the past, saw all his violence 
and extravagance, and recognized that he could not have 
become what he is if he had not been what he was. 

Not that “Aaron’s Rod” is a perfect book; it is very 
far from that. It is, indeed, in some ways an extremely 
careless book. A lady who is Josephine Hay on one page 
becomes Josephine Ford—for no reason—in the next. At 
another moment the author clean forgets that Lilly, who is, 
with Aaron Sisson, the chief character in the book, has not 
been through the war. Then it has a positive carelessness, 
also, which is purely refreshing. Mr. Lawrence breaks off 
a couple of pages of splendid psychological presentation with 
this : 

‘‘ Don’t grumble at me then, gentle reader, and swear to 
me that this damned fellow wasn’t half clever enough to 
think all these smart things, and realize all these fine-drawn- 
out subtleties. You are quite right, he wasn’t, yet it all 
resolved itself in him as I say, and it is for you to prove that 
it didn’t.” 

It takes a big man to be able to do that nowadays without 
breaking the spell. Mr. Lawrence’s spell is not broken : he is 
a big man. He exults in his strength. He is so exultant that 
he really doesn’t trouble to carry on his book—after page 200. 
When he has brought us to the point at which we are com- 
pletely absorbed in the relation between Aaron and Lilly, 
he fobs us off with a passionate adventure of Aaron’s, 
important enough in its way, but of which we know the 
conclusion beforehand, and three or four pages of conversa- 
tion between them. 

We could riddle the book with criticism, but not one 
of the shafts would touch its soul. It is real; it is alive. 
We have seen it said of “ Aaron’s Rod” by a well-known 
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critic that whereas the presentation of the characters is 
vivid, the author’s philosophizing is (as usual) esoteric and 
portentous. That is not true. Mr. Lawrence’s philoso- 
phizing in this book is as vivid and vital as the rest. He 
is tackling a real problem and offering a real solution, and 
we think the philosophizing is, if anything, even better 
than the characters. Perhaps that is because we happen to 
agree with it. But to talk of Mr. Lawrence’s philosophizing 
at all is misleading; he is not and never has been a 
philosopher ; he is and always has been a moralist. Some- 
times we have thought him a pernicious one. In the light 
of “ Aaron’s Rod,” we see him as a man who has experi- 
mented deeply and sincerely with human relationship in the 
determination to find some bedrock on which to build. 
Sometimes, in the torment of his search, he has wrapped 
up his experiences in the jargon of a mystical metaphysic. 
Now, having found what he sought, with the solid simplicity 
of conviction beneath his feet, he speaks plainly and 
persuasively. 

That, we think, is the word for ‘ Aaron’s Rod.” With 
all its imperfections, all its carelessness, all the host of 
minor characters who refuse to become properly substantial 
—we judge them by Mr. Lawrence’s own standards of 
achievement—it is persuasive. The style rings with the same 
clear truth as the message. Mr. Lawrence offers happiness ; 
he points a way to security, and his words have the careless- 
ness of confidence. No longer, as has been the case with 
his books of late, have we to content ourselves with sudden 
brief visions of shining beauty in the midst of inspissated 
and writhing darkness, like the shimmering rush of the 
bride out of the wedding carriage at the beginning of 
“Women in Love.” There is beauty everywhere in “ Aaron’s 
Rod,” beauty of the thing seen, beauty of the seeing spirit ; 
and everywhere the careless riches of true creative power. 
“ Aaron’s Rod”—truly symbolic name—satisfies Arnold’s 
test of magic of style. It is life-imparting. 

After all that, it is most irrelevant to mention what 
the book “is about.” It is simply the story of the effort 
of a man to lose the whole world and gain his own soul. 
Aaron Sisson leaves his wife, though he loves her and knows 
that he loves her, because he feels instinctively that she is 
engulfing him. He never returns to her in the book; 
neither does he ever deny the reality of the bond between 
them. Aaron is the instinct to which Lilly supplies the 
consciousness; and we are left with an indication that 
between these two men there is eventually to be a profound 
and lasting friendship. Mr. Lawrence’s theme is the self- 
sufficiency of the human soul. The book convinces us that 
he at least is within a measurable distance of having 
attained it. 

Mr. Gerhardi’s “ Futility” belongs to a different order ; 
but it is, for a first novel, a very remarkable book. It is 
vivid and amusing, and its substance is most unusual. 
Imagine the Russian reality that is reflected to us in the 
glancing mirror of Tchehov’s sensibility, seen by an English 
observer, whose vision is delicate and discriminating enough 
to distinguish what is there beneath the paradoxical appear- 
ance, but whose temperament is sufficiently alien and 
detached for him to be keenly aware of the practical 
absurdity ; and you will have some notion of the individual 
flavor of “ Futility.” It is not an imitation Russian novel, 
of the kind with which we have, alas! become familiar of 
late. Mr. Gerhardi succeeds most admirably in seeing all 
round the fantastic little microcosm which, like an iridescent 
bubble, he conveys into his pages; he perceives its queer 
beauties, he laughs at its bizarre coloring, and he laughs 
not least at the futility of his own efforts to penetrate 
and live within it, or to make it amenable to his own notions 
of how life should be lived. 

The spectacle he presents to us would be incredible but 
for the convincingness of his presentation. He grapples with 
the elusive mystery of the life of the Russian intelligentsia, 
and instead of being romantically vague about it, keeps his 
eyes alert and his perceptions keen. The consequence is 
that he has written a book which is in itself delightful, and 
casts a small but clear and shrewd light upon the strange 
complexion of the Russian spirit and the imbecility of our 
own efforts during the war to make it subservient to our 
purposes. 

J. MippteToN Murry. 





SCIENCE versus INTUITION. 
The Evolution of Medern Medicine. By Sir WILLIAM OsLER. 
(Yale University Press; London: Milford. 25s.) 
A Century of Medicine at Padua. By Sir Gzoraz NEwMAN, 
M.D. (British Periodicals Ltd. 1s.) 
Blood Transfusion. By GEOFFREY KEYNES, M.D. 
and Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


(Frowde 


Some recent medical developments, especially in the 
direction of psycho-therapy, have brought great joy to that 
large army of intellectual loafers, mostly feminine, who 
always keep one jealous ear cocked for any news that seems 
to indicate the possibility of attaining practical results with- 
out thought and without work. It pleases them to assume 
that hard-working scientists are dull-witted plodders, lacking 
that divine power of intuition, or knowing without learning, 
of which they are the fortunate possessors. The recent 
revival of muddleheaded pseudo-mysticism and many of the 
easily understood half-truths of psycho-analysis and auto- 
suggestion have been as very manna to these complacent 
persons. A study of the three books named above would 
give these people something to think about ; and, if they were 
not incurable, might have a salutary effect on their souls. 

The basic difference responsible for the varying potency 
of different minds, as measured by achievement, in art or 
science or philosophy, is one of range and energy of applica- 
tion, and not at all one of “intuition,” in the sense in 
which that word is commonly used. So-called intuitive 
knowledge is not the same as instinctive or inherent know- 
ledge ; it is a flattering name given to prejudice and herd- 
tradition. When a thing seems too obvious to be open to 
discussion or question, it is high time to inquire whether 
it has any foundation in material or psychological fact at all. 
And, in reading a book like Sir William Osler’s “ Evolution 
of Modern Medicine,” with its racy, somewhat over- 
rhetorical narrative, the thing that strikes one again and 
again is that the men who stand out as the great men— 
the men who really have contributed to the advance and 
clarifying of thought and practice—have been those who 
most keenly criticized the “intuitively” obvious—that is 
to say, the traditional ; who looked at apparent facts with 
a fresh eye; who labored hard, and neither foolishly swal- 
lowed nor foolishly disregarded tradition or the encysted 
truths often buried deep in the tissues of convention. With- 
out exception, they were efficient workers, as well as owners 
of quickly acting minds. And they were wont to subject 
their own guesses to as severe a criticism as they bestowed 
on the guesses of their predecessors and contemporaries. All 
advance worth talking of has been brought about neither 
by nihilists nor by omnivores, but by men who accepted 
and acted on the simple principle of Hippocrates, perhaps 
the greatest of them all: ‘We ought not to reject the 
ancient art as if it were not, and had not been, properly 
founded, because it did not attain accuracy in all things, but 
rather, since it is capable of reaching to the greatest exacti- 
tude by reasoning, to receive it and admire its discoveries, 
made from a state of great ignorance, and as having been 
well and properly made, and not from chance.’’ And another 
principle which seems to have been fundamental with each 
of these great men is that embodied in the saying of 
the Arabian, Avicenna: “Work ever, and to each will 
come that measure of success for which nature has designed 
him.” Their point of view, without exception, is the very 
reverse of that implied in Tertullian’s dictum: “ Investiga- 
tion, since the gospel, is no longer necessary.” 

Sir William Osler’s handsome illustrated book and Sir 
George Newman’s booklet are both highly interesting and 
able summaries, suited to layman and doctor alike. The 
only protest called for is a mild one; why will these eminent 
doctors with a literary turn be so “literary”? Long 
quotations from Shelley, and sentimental outbursts about the 
Ancient Mariner, “ vast oceans,” “little coral reefs capped 
with green,” “wings of fancy,” “magic cars,” “eternal 
gates,” and “flaming ramparts,” to say nothing of Swin- 
burne and the “ Taming of the Shrew,” do not really prove 
the existence of culture, or even of nimbleness of mind. To 
the reader, they suggest rather a comfortable chair and a 
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well-stocked library. American audiences apparently like 
this sort of thing; personally, we like our history a little 
more severe—even Stracheyish. 

Still, one can easily put up with this vice, seeing how 
good is the material of these books. Sir William Osler 
races us along in his luxurious car over the whole of the 
ground from Neolithic trephiners to Panama Canal sanitation. 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Hebrew, and Chinese medi- 
cine all have their chapters. And so we are brought to that 
seven hundred square miles by the ASgean Sea where, for 
a few years, the mind of man burst into bloom, and, for the 
first time—and possibly the last—-gave an adequate idea of 
its capacity. The mere fact that nearly every term employed 
by us to-day in every department of thought is a Greek word 
may remind us of the uniqueness of that remarkable pheno- 
menon. In Attica, undoubtedly, everything of the tiniest 
value in medical thought and practice was born. Hippocrates 
and Galen founded medicine, as it is understood in the 
whole of the civilized world to-day. They sounded the 
death-knell of all that mixture of magic, humbug, and 
shallow guessing which had done duty for observation 
and experiment for thousands of years, as it still does duty 
among the uncivilized and the undeveloped to-day. 
Hippocrates, with his absence of dogmatism and his insis- 
tence on observing facts at first hand, and Galen, with his 
brilliant experiments, his demonstrations of the functions 
of the laryngeal nerves, of the spinal nerve-roots, and the 
rest, began the history of intelligent medicine. Sydenham 
and Boerhaave and their fellows but take us back to Hippo- 
crates. Harvey, and Hunter, and Koch, and the experi- 
mental physiologists now living, but carry on the work of 
Galen. And these men set a standard, not only in scientific 
method, but in philosophical attitude, which may well serve 
as a model for all time. “Life is short, and Art is long; 
the Occasion fleeting, Experience fallacious, and Judgment 
difficult.” Comment on perfection is both futile and imper- 
tinent. 

It is, of course, impossible in the space available to 
summarize a history extending over thousands of years, 
which has already been compressed by Sir William Osler into 
233 pages. It is possible only to refer to one or two of the 
more striking phenomena described, such as the periodic 
flarings-up of mental activity, notably among the Arabs in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, and at Padua in the sixteenth 
century. Possibly, to these may be added—though we may 
be too near to see it clearly—the efflorescence of the century 
just closed. The Arabs, though not great innovators in 
medicine, showed an aptitude and an energy for assimilating 
knowledge almost unique: “This pastoral people, whose 
fanaticism had suddenly made them masters of half the 
world, having once founded their Empire, immediately set 
themselves to acquire that knowledge of the sciences which 
alone was lacking to their greatness. At the end of the 
eighth century, their whole scientific possession consisted of 
a translation of one medical treatise and some books on 
alchemy. Before the ninth century had run to ifs close 
the Arabs were in possession of all the science of the 
Greeks, and had produced from their own ranks students 
of the first order.” “The Arabians,” to quote Sir William 
Osler, “lit a brilliant torch from Grecian lamps, and from 
the eighth to the eleventh centuries the profession reached 
among them a position of dignity and importance to which 
it is hard to find parallels in history.” 

And then, for several hundred years, stagnation. 
“Much iteration, small revision.” Everything was slavishly 
copied from Hippocrates and Galen, except their spirit and 
attitude. Then suddenly, in the sixteenth century, occurred 
a new blooming at Padua. Vesalius, Fabricius, and our own 
Harvey are among the names associated therewith. Their 
stories are told in these books. Anatomy and physiology 
spurted forwards, but one misses the wise humanity and proud 
humility of the Socratic period. Interestingly we are led on 
to what we may call our own times—the times of Pasteur, 
who, though not a doctor, is responsible for what is probably 
the greatest medical revolution of the last few hundred 
years; and Koch, a country doctor, on whose labors the 





whole modern science of bacteriology is founded. In all 
these thousands of years, how the few great men stand out! 

Dr. Keynes’s “ Blood Transfusion” gives an excellent 
and practical account of the subject which he treats. As 
one would expect, its accuracy is beyond question; and a 
complete bibliography adds greatly to its value. The 
primary appeal of Dr. Keynes’s book is, of course, to mem- 
bers of the medical profession ; to such we commend it. 





THE METAPHYSICAL POETS. 


Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Century: 
Donne to Butler. Selected and Edited with an Essay by 
HERBERT J. C. GRIERSON. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6s.) 


GranTED the initial vexation of defining a ‘‘ metaphysical ” 
poem, it is still difficult to understand on what principle 
a great editor of Donne has formed the present anthology. 
In his admirable introductory essay Dr. Grierson does, 
in places, tell us what he means by “metaphysical” 
poetry. It is poetry, he says, “inspired by a philo- 
sophical conception of the universe and the réle assigned 
to the human spirit in the great drama of existence.” Neither 
Donne nor any of the poets influenced by him had a synthetic 
metaphysic in the sense that Dante and Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius had; their vision was fragmentary, and their sense of 
reality disintegrated. Even Donne—who, as Dr. Grierson 
truly says, brought to religion not the experience of a devout 
but the intensely personal exploration of a troubled spirit ; 
to love all the moods of a lover taught by learning, passion, 
psychological curiosity, and imagination; and to verse 
medieval argument, paradox, colloquialism, drama, realism, 
fantastic but logically precise speculation, and a subtle 
technique of stresses corresponding to the various currents of 
his moods and vivid charges and onsets of his thought—has 
no positive, whole and creative metaphysic of life. His was 
a disruptive force, reacting against certain tendencies, 
trampling upen the “ amorous verses’’ of the ‘‘ softness of 
love’’ to the “‘ fair sex,’’ as Dryden says with vulgar com- 
placency, and saturating his period with the queer tempera- 
mental compound of passion and argument, talk, and an 
unearthly music which in its very vehemence carried with 
it the seeds of dissolution. Donne braced up the languid 
Petrarchan convention of ‘ove poetry, but his “giant 
phansie,” as Carew writes in his noble elegy, was too stormy, 
abrupt, and dislocating an element to leave other than a 
personal impression, cherished and maintained through the 
medium of a beautiful convention by his disciples, and then 
swept away for ever by the outraged formalism of the suc- 
ceeding century. The truest epitaph of the seventeenth- 
century metaphysical lyric—as its wonderful, uncapturable 
music and use of “conceit” are the only method of arti- 
culating what always eludes expression—is in Marvell’s— 
‘* My love is of a birth as rare 
As ’tis for object strange and high; 
It was sag by —— 
pon Impossibility.”’ 

The metaphysical lyric is, indeed, a web of many strands, and 
bound by its very complexity and intensity to be incomplete 
and transitory. Sometimes we feel it to be the intrusion 
of the personal into the objective mosaic of the Elizabethan 
sonnet and madrigal; sometimes an attempt to reconcile 
passionate feeling with abstruse reasoning; sometimes a 
joint enterprise both to humanize the divine and deify love— 
there is no rigid division between the devotional and the 
amorous lyric of the period, and each borrows the phrase and 
attitude of the other ; sometimes as a migratory rush of the 
adventurous imagination into unexplored regions of 
philosophy and psychology, as the Elizabethans expanded 
the bounds of the material world ; sometimes as a symbolism 
by the use of trope, “conceit,” figurative analogy, quaint 
and dizzy hyperbole, and the like to apprehend “ the meaning 
of all that is unexplained and inexplicable in the universe,” 
as Rodin says, and span the infinite. Broadly, metaphysical 


. poetry means thinking in verse for the sake not of solving 


intellectual problems, but of endowing poetry with a quint- 
essential music and feeling new to the language. In a sense, 
as Dr. Grierson wisely says, “great poetry is always meta- 
physical, born of man’s passionate thinking about life and 
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love and death,’’ and no student of a period unique in 
literary history, the secret of whose matchless cadences has 
never been rediscovered, should allow the extravagances of 
its strained idiom to hinder him from seeing its poetic 
literature as the intuitive expression of the human heart. 
If love and religion are the main themes, it is because, to the 
seventeenth-century lyrist at any rate, they overlap and 
fructify the emotions more than any others. 

But though we can sense the atmosphere of a meta- 
physical poem without analyzing or dissecting it, we are no 
nearer Dr. Grierson’s principle of selecting some poems and 
rejecting others. His collection is divided into three parts 
-——Love Poems, Divine Poems, and Miscellanies, into which 
are collected elegies, epistles, satires, and the like. The 
poems are just under 150 in number; they are printed in 
the orthography of the original versions from which they 
are directly taken, and contain about seventy of those 
printed in the Golden Treasury volume published two 
years ago. The textual work has been done, as was to be 
expected, with fastidious scholarship, and the editor’s taste 
and discrimination, though inclined to be arbitrary, are 
those of more than scholarship. We can understand why 
he has left out poets like Benlowes and Chamberlayne, 
because his arrangement is only to admit whole poems. But 
why are Cartwright, Feltham, Joseph Beaumont, Cary, 
Digby, Shirley, Strode, Traherne, Randolph, Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher, the Bromes, and others excommunicated ? 
All of them have written characteristic ‘‘ metaphysical ”’ 
poetry, some of it (Traherne’s ‘‘ The Salutation,” Strode’s 
“Tn Commendation of Music,’’ Shirley’s “ Hymn,’’ Ran- 
dolph’s “A Devout Lover,’’ Cartwright’s ‘‘ Absence,’’ 
“ Falsehood,’’ and “ To Chloe,’’ and so on) of that rare, 
magical quality of sound married to thought which is the 
seventeen‘h-century lyric, distinct from any others ever 
written. For with the inclusion of Hall, Townshend, 
Habington, Cleveland, the “ matchless Orinda,’’? Lord 
Herbert, Hoskins, Quarles, and others, there is no damming 
of tributary streams. If, again, Suckling’s ‘‘ Out upon it ” 
and Habington’s “ To Roses in the Bosom of Castara ’’ are 
passed as “ metaphysical,’ it is difficult to see how 
lack of space can justify the omission of poems of such 
character and lyrically “ metaphysical ’’ strain as Marvell’s 
“ Eyes and Tears,’’ Lord Herbert’s ‘‘ Dear, when I did from 
you remove,’’ Cowley’s “ Platonic Love,’’ Davenant’s ‘‘ To 
a Mistress Dying” (the very inferior ‘‘ Song: Endimion 
Porter and Olivia” appears), and Suckling’s beautiful— 

‘*When, dearest, I but think of thee, 


Methinks all things that lovely be 
Are present, and my soul delighted... . 


If merit is a candidate equally with type, we sadly miss 
“To Celia Singing ’’ and “ Expectation ’’ from the Stanley 
group; “ Revival,’ “ Childhood,’ ‘‘T saw Eternity,’”’ and 
“ Corruption ’’ from a Vaughan set which includes “ They 
are all gone into the world of light ’’; King’s “ Epitaph on 
Two Children,” “ The Dirge,’”’ ‘‘ The Surrender,’’ and the 
lovely— 
“Fair one, you did on me bestow 
Comparisons too sweet to owe... 


which has as much right to be King’s as “ A Contemplation 
upon Flowers,’’ and has all the delicate grace and intangible 
meditative felicity of the metaphysical fashion. 





IMPERIAL CRUELTY. 


The Case of Korea. By HENRY CuuNG, A.M., Ph.D. 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


(Allen 


We all know what Imperialism means, and we all know 
what human cruelty can do, but for a combination of 
Tmperialism and cruelty in their foulest form we have 
never read anything to surpass this book. Dr. Chung is 
a member of the Korean Commission to America and Europe. 
He was educated in the United States, and is known as 
the author of other works on the Far East. Here he 
publishes “A Collection of Evidence on the Japanese 
Domination of Korea, and on the Development of the Korean 
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Independence Movement.” The evidence is chiefly derived 
from obviously sincere statements by American missionaries 
in Korea, some British missionaries, American and British 
writers and travellers, and the unhappy Korean sufferers 
themselves. It bears every mark of truth, and its cumu- 
lative force is irresistible. But even if we could assume that 
half of it were untrue, enough remains to set the heart 
aflame. One or two of the witnesses are personally known 
to the present reviewer. They are careful, trained, and 
accurate writers, free from prejudice against Japan, and 
rather inclined to favor the Japanese people. Yet their 
evidence alone would be sufficient condemnation. In the 
whole history of Imperialism there can hardly be found a 
more atrocious chapter. 

America’s Treaty with Korea was concluded just forty 
years ago, and, by opening that “ Hermit Kingdom” to 
foreigners, it was the beginning of disaster. The British 
and other Treaties followed next year, or very soon after- 
wards. But the Treaty between Korea and Japan must be 
carefully remembered, for by it the Japanese pledged 
themselves solemnly to observe the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the country, and to evacuate it directly the war 
with Russia, for which they knew that access to the territory 
would be required, should be over. That was early in 1904, 
and, like so many Treaties pledging integrity and indepen- 
dence, it marked the beginning of Korea’s subjugation. At 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, in the next year, Japan’s “ para- 
mount interest” in Korea was recognized, under the 
insistence of Marquis Ito. It was in vain that a Korean 
delegation appealed to the assembled Powers at the Congress 
of The Hague in 1907. Korea’s servitude to her barbaric 
oppressor was firmly established in 1910, and this volume 
gives the picture of what the life of Koreans, especially of 
Korean patriots, has been since then. 

Much of the evidence is of the kind called unprintable. 
Most of it is too atrocious to be recapitulated in a review. 
We are not thinking of the utter suppression of all national 
spirit and mental development, the prohibition of news- 
papers, books, and native schools; nor of the persecution 
of the Korean religion, the Christian Church, the native 
and American missionaries; nor of the economic ruin 
brought upon the land; nor of the encouragement of opium, 
and the forcible introduction of the Japanese legalized 
system of brothel lifé. Some of these abuses are common 
to nearly all Imperialistic Governments. We are thinking 
of the mere brutishness of the dominant race—the pitiless 
and often fatal floggings, the tortures applied to women 
and girls, the devilish cruelties to men and women. In 
reading the evidence, we keep asking ourselves how it is 
possible that beings nominally human can perpetrate such 
abominations. Let us but take, in proof of what we say, a 
part of a passage from the pamphlet called “The Truth 
about Korea,’ by Mr. Nathaniel Peffer, a well-known 
American writer, who has lived some years in the Far 
East :— 

**Men and boys were trussed and suspended from the 
ceilings so that their weight hung on the shoulders. Thus 
they were raised and lowered till unconscious. They had 
their fingers pressed over red-hot wires. Their naked flesh 
was lacerated with sharp hooks and seared with hot irons. 
The nails were torn from the flesh with pincers. Men were 
placed in a tight box and then screwed up. They. were tied 
up, their heads forced back, and hot water or a solution 
of water and red pepper poured down their nostrils. 
Slivers of wood were shoved far under the finger-nails. They 
were flogged until they had to be taken to hospitals, where 
big slabs of gangrenous skin had to be cut off. In many cases 
they were flogged to death. And some kinds of tortures 
employed are unprintable.”’ 

Does it not read like a description of some old picture 
representing devils at work upon the damned? And 
what was the crime of these men and women? Some 
were accused of plotting their country’s liberty. Some of 
shouting for her welfare. All were victims of a longing for 
national freelom. The leader of the Delegation at The 
Hague Congress, finding that their petitions were 
disregarded by all the Powers, summoned his friends around 
him and killed himself in their midst. 
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THE “CRIB” IN ARCHITECTURE. 
English Renaissance Woodwork, 1660-1730. By Tnomas 

J. BEVERIDGE, Architect. (Technical Journals, Ltd. £6 6s.) 
Tue modern architect’s library comprises books of two sorts : 
those which aspire to be literature, and those which are 
frankly intended as copy-books or “cribs.” It is to the 
second class that one immediately assigns the large and 
costly volume now under review, and its compiler would be 
the first to admit the justice of the criticism. For he would 
himself regard his page or so of introductory text and the 
slight explanatory notes that follow as of little importance 
compared with the eighty plates of elaborate measured 
drawings that represent, as he tells us, five years of hard 
work. But this raises an interesting question as to the 
present position of the “crib” in architectural literature and 
its effect on modern architectural design. 

At the outset we must admit the desirability of recording, 
in some such permanent form as Mr. Beveridge has chosen, 
the marvellous skill of the woodworker in the age of Wren. 
At no time in our history has craftsmanship reached a higher 
level; at no period have Architecture and her handmaidens 
been so happily combined. And yet it is obvious that this 
sumptuous publication is intended not so much to preserve 
the glories of a bygone age as to facilitate their repetition 
in so-called “ period designs” of to-day. Here we are told 
in definite figures exactly to what fraction of an inch 
Grinling Gibbons’s delicate flowers project from their 
background, so that the modern style-monger may be able 
to create an accurate copy of Renaissance roses and 
Renaissance fruit. 

The modern architect is seldom a bookworm, seldom 
even a reader of books about his art. He judges such 
volumes mainly by the number of their illustrations and 
their suitability for use in his current work. Either they 
provide “inspiration” for his immediate purposes or they 


do not. The letterpress he stigmatizes as “ padding” or 
“gag.” Yet books are still being written about architecture 


which contain real literary matter, generally illuminated by 
copious illustrations, but occasionally, as in the works of 
Geoffrey Scott and March-Phillipps, capable of being read 
and enjoyed, without a single accompanying picture, by those 
to whom architecture is an open book. So, too, the many 
volumes of Blomfield, Gotch, and Jackson prove that modern 
architects of distinction are as capable of writing as any 
generation that has preceded them. 

To gather “inspiration” from the great works of the 
past something must be known of the spirit behind it all, 
of contemporary social conditions, of the human movements 
of which architecture was only the visible expression. There 
is no “‘ inspiration”’ in blind and indiscriminate copyism, 
but rather the reverse. Many hard things have been said 
about Ruskin in recent years, and some of them are true. 
Yet Ruskin created an interest in the spirit of architecture 
among the general public, by means of his great literary 
gifts, that can never be produced by expensive folios opening 
with a long list of titled subscribers. These books are not 
meant to be read. They are intended to adorn occasional 
tables in the drawing-rooms of the wealthy, or to augment 
the apparatus of the modern architect’s office. 

It is difficult to believe that these increasing facilities for 
copyism can have a healthy effect on modern architectural 
design. If every door and window and moulding is to follow 
copy-book precedent, the architect’s faculty for designing 
must surely become atrophied. One wonders what would 
happen to future buildings if some benevolent despot could 
order all architectural cribs to be burned, as was done with 
books of another sort in the brave old days of religious 
persecution. In the time of Wren the crib was not unknown, 
but its blighting influence was never felt as it is to-day. 
Wren was not the sort of artist who would have consulted 
Vignola if he had had to deal with reinforced concrete and 
plate glass. And it is a hackneyed truism that the medieval 
monuments of England, based though they were on a con- 
tinuous tradition, would have lost all their charm had they 
conformed to the strait rules of pedantry and to precedents. 

But we should do Mr. Beveridge an injustice if we did 
not admit that he has produced a magnificent record (or crib) 
of English Renaissance woodwork. Others have worked in 
the same field, but none has equalled this fine collection. 
In his choice of examples he has done well. His style of 





draughtsmanship is very variable, and it seems hardly 
possible that one hand could have delineated such different 
drawings as on Plates 52 and 74, the former heavy and black, 
the latter delightfully delicate. If the book had not been 
intended for utilitarian purposes, many of the plates would 
have gained by reproduction on a smaller scale, the lines 
being too thick for artistic effect. A minor criticism may be 
made as to the style of lettering adopted, which should 
surely have followed the fine contemporary examples of the 
Wren period. M. S. B. 





THE UNDISCOVERED CENTURY. 
Byways Round Helicon. By Iozo A. WI.LIAMs. 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir never required a prophet of special gifts to point out that 
those parts of the front line which happened to be quiet 
at the moment would some day become unquiet ; and it has 
been evident enough for a long while past that the cam- 
paigners of literary research must soon lighten their 
activities in the region of Elizabeth’s glorious days, the 
zone of metaphysical ecstasy, the romantic salient of a 
hundred years since, and turn to the restful lowlands of the 
eighteenth century. One swallow is not to be confused with 
summer, nor one minor enterprise with battle, but we are 
sensible of a large, increasing impulse of taste and curiosity, 
resulting now in Mr. Williams’s “kind of anthology,” and— 
or we shall be much surprised—due to express itself in a 
series of such agreeable labors. As Mr. Squire, in an introduc- 
tion, points out, “ many delightful eighteenth-century poems 
are only not appreciated because they are never read.” 

Mr. Williams has given us a book which may be roughly 
described as walks and talks in a library—a library, we may 
guess, brown with calf, the world’s best binding; a library 
where the great folios of Foulis, and those little sixpenny 
poets (of the designation neither Mr. Williams nor ourselves 
will bate a jot) issued by the benevolent Cooke, are amiably 
collected. Using his best address and blandishment, Mr. 
Williams ranges here and there to enjoy and to make us 
enjoy his beauties. We are so welcome that he calls us 
“dear reader,” a courtesy which we have not noticed over- 
much in latter-day productions. It is a slippered anthology. 
Reading it, or rather, in full sympathy with the compiler, 
dipping into it, we cannot prevent a mild sigh for the com- 
fortable competency to which it is a memorial—for the 
“coolness from business and indolence almost cloistral” of 
the other Georgians. 

Of the poems and excerpts which “ Byways Round 
Helicon” discovers and embodies, many, as would be 
expected, are not so poetical as they are readable. From 
Samuel Wesley the Younger, for instance, who plainly 
stated “that it was not any Opinion of Excellence in the 
Verses themselves that occasioned their present Collection 
and Publication, but merely the Profit proposed by the 
Subseription,” we should not look for Ulalume or Camelot. 
We do look for lines like these on a clergyman : 

“Minding no Business but his own, 

For: Party never loud to strive; 
His Flock not only mourn him gone, 

But even lov’d him when alive. 


(Heine- 


‘© A Conscience clean his Forehead cheer’d, 
Unsour’d by Poverty was he; 
And always prais’d, though not prefer’d, 
. By ev’ry Prelate in the See.” 
And even these genial verses end in a sudden turn of higher 
epigram, prophesying the departed’s “reward From the 
great Bishop of Mankind.” In the mild Langhorne, again, 
we propose to ourselves to find, excellently sustained, some- 
thing of this sort :— 
“The social laws from insult to protect, 
To cherish peace, to cultivate respect ”’ ; 
and we are suddenly rubbing our eyes in bewilderment at the 
perfect beauty of those stanzas in “ The Wallfiower ”’ : 
‘“ Where longs to fall that rifted spire, 
As weary of th’ insulting air; 
The poet’s thought, the warrior’s fire, 
The lover’s sighs are sleeping there. 
‘When that too shakes the trembling ground, 
Borne down by some tempestuous sky, 
And many a slumbering cottage round . 
Startles—how still their hearts will lie! 
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In Dr. Armstrong we were certainly prepared to find a 
quaint solemnity, famous in his description of “ the gelid 
cistern ’—or cold bath ; but we are warmed with something 
more grand and passionate :— 
By one irrevocable word, 
Perhaps that meant no harm, you lose a friend. 
Or in the rage of wine your hasty hand 
Performs a deed to haunt you to your grave.” 
Such are the possibilities, the gleams and vistas, which 
Mr. Williams, the skilful selector and cheerful commentator, 
opens to his readers. His book is a preface, one imagines, 
to a great deal of much-needed interest in a neglected age. 
Whether as a cluster of grapes at the vineyard’s entrance, 
or a final choice, we take it with gratitude. 





SForeign Literature. 


SPOILS OF PORTUGAL. 


Portuguese Literature. By AuBREY F. G. BELL. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) 

Lyrics of Gil Vicente. By A. F.G. BELL. (Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) 

Gil Vicente.—Fernam Lopez. By A. F. G. BELL. Hispanic 
Notes and Monographs ; Portuguese Series, Nos. I. and II. 
(Hispanic Society of America; London : Milford. 5s, and 4s.) 


Spanish Galicia. By A. I’, G. BELL. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue existence of a Hispanic Society, which definitely 
includes in its scope Portugal as well as Castille and 
Catalonia, is a most welcome sign of the times. No part of 
the Iberian Peninsula can be regarded as a watertight com- 
partment, cut off from all the rest. To do so is to reduce 
art and letters to mere instruments of nationalist 
propaganda ; and propaganda has led in the last few years 
to so many catastrophes and to such infinite misery as to be 
utterly discredited by this time in the eyes of all decent 
people. It is cheering, therefore, to find that in Portugal, 
in some ways the most isolated country in Europe, the 
scholars and men of letters (imcluding a lady who must be 
by this time one of the most learned in Europe—D. Carolina 
Michaelis de Vasconcellos) have realized that their buried 
treasure becomes twice as interesting when it is examined 
with one eye on that from the rest of Europe, and more 
particularly from the rest of the Peninsula. Nationalism is 
an affair of politics, not of art. 

The Spanish temperament (if one can risk so rash a 
generalization) is the exact opposite of the Portuguese. The 
Spaniards, it has been said, see things dramatically; the 
Portuguese, lyrically ; and as a rough distinction this may, 
perhaps, be allowed to pass. It did pass, at any rate, until 
the gradual discovery during the last century of the primi- 
tives of both literatures—quantities of lyric poems written 
in practically the same language, Galician, which is the 
ancestor of modern Portuguese. In the Library of the 
Escurial are two exquisitely illuminated MSS. containing 
the words and music of something like four hundred 
“ Cantigas de Santa Maria,’’ written for Alfonso the Wise, 
King of Castille and Leén, who, though he caused his 
chronicles and his laws to be drawn up in Castilian, yet 
preferred Galician Portuguese for poetry, finding it more 
developed, more expressive, and easier to sing than the 
dialects spoken in the greater part of his realm. Alfonso’s 
own style was what Mr. Bell calls “ businesslike.” His 
court shone with an international culture, but he was a law- 
giver rather than a poet; his portrait reminds one of the 
King of Hearts. But his Queen of Hearts was the Queen 
of Heaven. He had a passion for the miracles of Our Lady ; 
whenever he heard of a new one it was “ written wp ”’ under 
his direction and set to music, and the collection was com- 
pleted by a number of charming carols addressed to her 
likewise. 

‘* Rosa das rosas 
Et fror das frores, 


Dona das donas, 
Sennor das Sennores . 


—such things had in those days an irresistible appeal, just 
as they have to us; those dactylic measures were as popular 





in Portugal and Galicia in the thirteenth century as they 
are now. 

The Cantigas of Alfonso el Sabio have a sense of form 
which is clearly defined both in the words and in the music, 
and is relatively highly developed. The form, however, 
which Mr. Bell believes to have been traditional in 
Portugal and North-West Spain, was something far simpler, 
a thing of “Oriental immobility,’’ in which the second 
distich adds nothing to the first, but merely intensifies it by 
repetition. These cossantes are constructed much on 
the plan of those verses of the Psalm :— 

‘* Who smote great kings : 
For his mercy endureth for ever; 
Yea, and slew mighty kings: 
For his mercy endureth for ever.” 

Delightful examples will be found in Mr. Bell’s book, 
with the rough translations he has added in footnotes. But 
in another language they lose most of their magic, for the 
effect depends on the sound almost more than on the sense. 
They remind one of nursery rhymes ; and, indeed, the study 
of Portuguese poetry begins from the study of what 
children and grown-ups have habitually sung. Deep in the 
heart of the people, says Mr. Bell, exists a poetry different 
from that which is usually written; and writers who have 
gone to this source have never come away unrewarded ; their 
work has gained something of the freshness and charm 
which hangs over many of the anonymous lyrics of popular 
inspiration. 

‘“‘The Portuguese people still retains an element pre- 
Christian, even pre-Roman, an element which goes back to 
solar myths and pagan beliefs. ... A great part of the 
people still inhabits a region of fiery dragons and apples of 
gold. . . . Paganism, thinly disguised, survives in several of 
the ceremonies of the Christian Church, and serves to increase 
the Church’s hold on the minds of the people.” 

The cossantes and “parallelistic’’ songs have more 
than a suspicion of incantation. And they have, many of 
them, another curious feature, not unconnected, perhaps, 
with magic rites like those immortalized in a poem of 
Theocritus. They are often put on the lips of a girl, 
waiting for her friend among the hazels, watching the boats 
putting to sea, washing her hair in the stream, dancing at 
a pilgrim shrine, imploring the waves for news of him, or 
mourning his loss in the gloom of the pine-trees. 

It is impossible to do justice in a few words to a book 
so scholarly and so encyclopedic as Mr, Bell’s “ History,”’ 
or to the charm of his edition of the Portuguese and Spanish 
lyrics of Gil Vicente, in which the original and the transla- 
tion appear face to face. The same lyrical power is 
apparent in this poet of the early sixteenth century as 
in the troubadours and “jugglers” of the thirteenth, 
or in some of the anonymous popular poets of the nine- 
teenth. And, in the same way, the lyrics of Gil Vicente 
often follow the plan of ‘‘ nursery rhymes,”’ or depend for 
their effect on a knowledge of rhymes which were popular 
and traditional, and familiar to everyone at the time. But 
the music of the verse cannot really be expressed in cold 
print. Even the ‘‘ Lusiads’’ of Camoens are nothing but 
a dumb orchestral score until they are read aloud; then 
and only then can you realize what marvellous and splendid 
stuff they can be. 

The invisible barriers of prejudice and indifference 
which have for so long kept Portugal apart from Spain have 
begun to be broken down. Last year Snr. Teixeira de 
Pascoaes, the poet, was in Barcelona; while this spring a 
number of distinguished Portuguese thinkers and writers 
visited the Residencia de Estudiantes in Madrid. They 
lived “in college’’; they made numbers of friends; they 
talked about their work with Spaniards interested in the 
same subjects; they gave public lectures. Snr. Eugenio de 
Castro read some of his new poems. One of them was called 
‘“The Old English Clock.’’ There is actually such a clock 
in the Royal Palace at Madrid, which plays an old English 
tune called ‘‘ Bury Fair.’’ But the clock in Snr. de Castro’s 
poem, finding itself exiled from a “ land of exactitude ”’ to 
a mad country, where the hours were not measured, but 
passed away in singing, adapted itself to the changed con- 
ditions, and went on chiming all day long. 


J. B. T. 
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Hooks in Brief, 


The Private Life of an Eastern King. By WILLIAM 
KNIGHTON, LL.D., formerly Assistant Commissioner in 
Oudh. Edited by S. B. SmirH, M.A. (Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Few stranger specimens of royalty were ever manufac- 
tured in India by the great firm of king-makers in Leadenhall 
Street than Nasir-ud-din Haidar, who sat on the throne of 
Oudh from 1827 to 1837. Sir Henry Lawrence wrote of him, 
in the “Calcutta Review,” that “his whole reign was one 
continued satire upon the protected and subsidiary system ’’ ; 
and Lord Teignmouth described him as “a profligate and 
a sot.” Yet he prided himself upon his attachment to the 
English. He adopted English ways, dressed habitually in 
European clothes, including a pot-hat, and surrounded 
himself with European companions. These, however, were 
not particularly high-class, and, as a matter of fact, abetted 
his Majesty in every form of dissipation. The prime favorite 
was a barber of French extraction of the name of de Rusett ; 
and there were also a tutor (Wright), a painter or musician 
(Mantz), a librarian (Croupley), and Magness, the captain of 
the bodyguard, not to mention an Irish coachman. 

In this book, which originally appeared in 1855, 
a vivid picture is presented of life at this extra- 
ordinary court. Knighton, the author, who became a 
member of the Oudh Commission after the annexation 
and died at St. Leonards as recently as 1900, states 
that his information was derived from one of the 
royal associates, whom he met at a friend’s house in London 
in the autumn of 1854. The barber was not the man. He 
retired with a fortune and, according to some accounts, 
came to England and sat for a time in the House of Commons. 
However this may be, he certainly returned to Lucknow, 
for he reappears in Sherer’s “ Memories of the Mutiny” as 
“a ginger-whiskered Englishman” who bore “every aspect 
of a quiet, well-to-do tradesman,” and protested against the 
manner in which he had been handed down to posterity. His 
son was killed in the Cawnpore massacre. From internal 
evidence it would seem that the librarian was the informant. 
The book was avowedly published to influence public 
opinion in favor of the annexation of Oudh, which was under 
discussion of the time, and a reference to Sleeman does not 
justify a belief that exaggeration is employed. The King’s 
amusements were varied. When he not tippling, he 
watched fights between a man-eating horse and a tiger, or 
between tigers and elephants, and the like. The description 
of these contests is well worth reading. In Caunter’s 
“ Oriental Annual ’’ for 1838 a drawing by William Daniell, 
R.A., may be seen opposite page 148, which represents 
Nasir-ud-din and his friends “looking from the balcony of 
a bungalo” on the struggle between two elephants. The 
clerical compiler of the “ Annual,” by the way, is the only 
man we have discovered who has a good word to say for 
this royal Bohemian. 

* * * 

William Blake and His Poetry. By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Lecturer in English Language and Literature in King’s 
College, London, (Harrap. 1s, 6d.) 


Mr. W. H. Hupson, the editor of the excellent series 
on “ Poetry and Life,” has done well in securing Mr. Nicoll 
for the difficult task of a small volume on Blake. Mr. Nicoll, 
though young, is beginning to be widely known as one of 
that small class who are devoted to the study of literature 
for its own sake. By nature and habit he is a true scholar, 
and to write well on Blake needs both devotion and scholar- 
ship. Blake is one of the few poets and artists to whom no 
one (except, indeed, one poet and critic!) would hesitate to 
apply the word “ genius.” In spite of his solitary and obscure 
manner of life, one or two of his contemporaries perceived his 
strangely unusual powers, and there is a letter from Charles 
Lamb to Bernard Barton (1824, while Blake was still alive) 
describing Blake as “a most extraordinary man,” who “ is 
flown, whither I know not—to Hades or a Mad House,” and 
containing a fine appreciation both of his drawings and poems. 
Lamb had, in fact, sent Blake's “Chimney Sweeper’ to 
“The Chimney Sweeper’s Friend and Climbing Boy’s 
Album,” issued by a Society with the alluring name of 
“The Society for Ameliorating the Condition of Infant 








Chimney Sweepers.” But it was not till the Rossettis and 
Swinburne made a fresh discovery of Blake that he came 
into general recognition as one of the chief glories of imagina- 
tive English art. The limits of the series debarred Mr. 
Nicoll from: dwelling much upon the superb designs with 
which Blake illustrated his own and other poems. Repro- 
ductions and the occasional exhibitions in the Tate and 
Carfax Galleries have made these familiar. But Mr. Nicoll 
has admirably fulfilled the part of the historian of Blake’s life 
and critic of the poems. Especially fine is his careful eluci- 
dation of the obscure problems raised by the “ Prophetic 
Books” and their mystic symbolism. To these obscurities 
the little book forms an excellent guide, even for those 
students of mysticism who proceed further in the study with 
such teachers as Ellis and Yeats. 
x * * 

The New Zambesi Trail. By C. W. MACKINTOSH. 

Bros. 10s. 6d,) 

Miss Macx1nTosu is not the sort of missionary who con- 
siders it broad-minded to camouflage herself as, let us say, a 
Whitehall typist, and would in no circumstances, if she had 
been a man, have been likely to abandon black alpaca and 
a dog-collar for pepper-and-salt tweeds and a knitted tie. 
But thanks to an indefinable quality sometimes lacking in 
the complex of he- and she-missionaries alike, both this lady 
and her book command respect. She brings this off, more- 
over, without making concessions to any of those people who 
hold the Shorter Catechism—that “iron chariot,” as some- 
body called it, “in which all good Scots ride to Heaven ”—not 
to be the only form of celestial transport worth patronizing. 
Her opening paragraph will provide the acid test, and those 
who read on will do so to their advantage. There have been 
excellent evangelists who had not, perhaps, a very strongly 
marked sense of humor, but Miss Mackintosh is not one of 
them, and to this saving grace she adds a quite shining talent 
of her own, that of pictorial expression. The diary of her 
two longish journeys through tropical African bush might 
easily have been an Odyssey of disaster and discomfort. 
Instead, it is a narrative in which funny stories against her- 
self and (should we say?) her cloth, predominate over the 
flesh-creeping variety. Her first trek to the “Thundering 
Smoke” (Victoria Falls) was made before the advent of the 
railway, much of it through lion-infested jungle, but 
Miss Mackenzie skips the recital of her justifiable terrors to 
enlarge upon the eccentricities of her driver, who tried all 
manner of means to curdle the blood of his passenger with 
hair-raising narratives that all began “ Last week just about 
here.” And when the Zambesi paddlers beguile for her the 
monotony of river travel with chanties in a minor key like : — 

The Baruti (missionaries)— 

They love us, they care for us; 

The Baruti— 


They trust us, they rely on us; 
The Baruti— 


They are not rich, they do not give us a present! 
Miss Mackenzie chuckles hugely and pulls out her notebook. 


(Marshall 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Tue works of Mr. W. H. Hudson, we understand, are to 
be issued in a collected and definitive edition, with the 
imprint of Mr. Dent. No doubt Mr. Hudson will also occupy 
the honorable place due to him in an Anthology of Prose 
from the death of Matthew Arnold to the present time, 
which is under the hand of Mr. Ernest Rhys, and is expected 
to appear this autumn. 

* + * 

A ure of Lamb’s favorite clergyman Cary, familiar in 
the recurring title “Cary’s Dante” even now, is being pre- 
pared by Mr. R. W. King of Bangor University. It is 
probable that there still exist documents relating to so well- 
known a member of the “ London Magazine” circle, and we 
venture to think that their owners who have not already 
heard of Mr. King’s researches might still be in time to 
communicate any useful materials. 

* 7 . 

Mr. J. C. Squme, who as an anthologist and sponsor of 

anthologies is rapidly extending his bibliography, will write 
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an introductory essay to the collection of poems about birds 
prepared by Mr. H. J. Massingham and announced by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. 

* * 7 

In the crop of literature produced by the Shelley cen- 
tenary, the share of the current “Revue de Littérature 
Comparée” should not be overlooked. Henri Girard is con- 
cerned with Leroux and his Shelleian poem, the “ Gréve de 
Samarez,” of 1863; and he mentions incidentally that it was 
possible for Musset in 1828 to print “ Shellers” as our poet's 
name. (Perhaps he was so called at Oxford.) A. Koszul gives 
Shelley’s Italian versions of some of his poems, transcribed 
from the Bodleian MSS. Gilbert Chinard sets forth traces 
of “ Alastor” and “Queen Mab” in Vigny’s “Maison du 
Berger.” 

* + . 

We mentioned “The Criterion,” a forthcoming “ quar- 
terly review, devoted to literature, the arts, and general 
ideas.”” The annual subscription is twelve shillings. The 
list of contributors includes (besides Mr. T. S. Eliot, the 
editor) Roger Fry, W. R. Lethaby, T. Sturge Moore, 
Ezra Pound, George Saintsbury, J. W. N. Sullivan, and 
May Sinclair. 

. 7 + 

Awonc Messrs, Longman’s autumn announcements are 
“Outspoken Essays: Second Series,” by Dean Inge; a 
quarto on “The Old English Herbals,” by E. Sinclair 
Rohde ; and a volume of short stories, ‘‘ The Dancing Fakir,” 
founded on Indian life, by John Eyton—“ a new writer.” 

* * aa 

A ure of Sir Charles Dilke in one volume, by Miss 
Gertrude Tuckwell, author of the larger work, is to be 
published by Mr. Murray. 


+ * * 


CHRISTOPHERS announce the first four volumes of the 
“Companion” Shakespeare, edited by the late Professor 
J. A. Green. 

* ” 7 

Me. Francis Epwarps is one of the providers of book 
catalogues which are as good as books. Nos. 483 (“ Voyages, 
Travels, Explorations, and Adventures ’’) and 434 (“ Home”) 
are the latest additions. The two come pleasantly together. 
One may traverse the vast area of the Coryats, Hakluyts, 
Dampiers, and the rest, and return to the comfortable 
beauties of the brothers Adam, Pugin, Curtis’ Botanical 
Magazine, and Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences. 

* - 


Recreation is life’s main object, and we always find it in 
that spacious quarterly “Broom” (Cecil Palmer). There is 
in the August number such a plethora of badinage about 
eating and drinking, the spectacle of literature, bad dreams 
and original behavior that we scarcely know which contribu- 
tion to recommend most. 





Science. 


THE ATOM.—I. 


Ir is customary with writers who are concerned with the 
atomic theory to say that the hypothesis that matter con- 
sists of ultimate small particles called atoms was taught 
by the Greeks. As an historic fact this assertion is doubt- 
less true, but it requires no more than the most perfunc- 
tory acknowledgment from a writer on science. An 
hypothesis which cannot be related in a definite and, if 
possible, measurable manner, to observed facts, is not 
a scientific hypothesis. Vague intimations of almost 
every great scientific theory may probably be found 
seattered about amongst early speculations. There is a 
sense, for instance, in which some of the ideas of 
Relativity exist in earlier philosophic writings. 
But such ideas do not play the part of scientific explana- 
tions. Between such a statement as that space and time 
are forms of thought, and the statement that each 
observer separates out space and time from a four- 
‘dimensional continuum in a manner definitely determined 
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by his motion, there is a great gulf fixed. Those who 
think the two statements are equivalent entirely mis- 
apprehend what is meant by explanation in science. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the writer on atoms, after 
his little preliminary bow to the Greeks, should imme- 
diately jump to the nineteenth century and the work of 
John Dalton. 

With Dalton the atomic theory became scientific, 
since his laws of combination were definite, and could 
be tested by measurable relations between observed 
phenomena. Atoms of the same element were regarded 
as identical in their properties; in particular, they had 
the same weight—the atomic weight of that element. 
Chemical combinations were produced by the union, 
according to definite laws, of the atoms of different 
elements. The atoms were found to be, in practice, 
indivisible, and indivisibility came to be postulated as 
one of their qualities. Dalton himself never affirmed that 
atoms were indivisible, and his theory was not incom- 
patible with the very old idea of a primordial element 
whose ultimate particles, differently grouped, made up 
all the elements. But the idea of a primordial substance, 
combined with the atomic theory, made it clear that the 
atomic weights of the different elements should be whole 
multiples of the atomic weight of the primordial sub- 
stance, since each atom must be formed from a whole 
number of atoms of the primordial substance. This fact 
led Prout, in 1815, to compare the atomic weights of 
different elements, and he came to the conclusion that 
they were all integral multiples of the atomic weight of 
hydrogen. Hydrogen, therefore, appeared to be the 
primordial substance. According to Prout, an atom of 
any element was made up of a number of atoms of 
hydrogen somehow linked together. But the precise 
determination of atomic weights requires a much more 
elaborate technique than Prout possessed, and later work 
showed that very few atomic weights are, in fact, whole 
multiples of the atomic weight of hydrogen. But many 
of them are very nearly whole multiples, and the effect 
of the most recent work has been to make Prout’s hypo- 
thesis more plausible than at, any time since it was 
enunciated. The acceptance of Prout’s hypothesis would, 
of course, have destroyed the notion that the atom is 
indivisible; every atom could, theoretically at any rate, 
have been split up into atoms of hydrogen. 

But, after the failure of Prout’s hypothesis, chemists 
accepted the indivisibility of the atom as being at least 
a good working hypothesis. The question of the divisi- 
bility of the atom was not seriously entertained for about 
a century. Even so, there were one or two facts which 
suggested that the atom was more complex than was 
generally assumed. The periodic classification erected by 
Mendelejeff shows very clearly that the properties of 
atoms are related to their weights. Atoms of different 
atomic weights may be grouped together by their 
properties, and, further, there is a kind of recurrence of 
properties as the atomic weights increase, These relations 
suggest that the atoms are not all entirely different in 
their substance; they seem to represent systems between 
which there are certain structural relations. Again, the 
complexity of the spectra furnished by the different 
elements is not compatible with the hypothesis that 
atoms are perfectly simple bodies. The very numerous 
spectral lines of some elements, indeed, suggest that these 
atoms are very complicated. The old naive view, there- 
fore, of the atom as a simple indivisible particle, had 
been considerably disturbed before the discovery of the 
electron finally destroyed it. 

The phenomena of the electric discharge in a 
vacuum tube provided the first experimental evidence 
of the existence of entities smaller than the atom of 
hydrogen. It was found that streams of small electrified 
particles could be generated in a vacuum tube, and it 
was definitely established that these small particles had 
a mass about 1-1,800 of a hydrogen atom. Further, 
it was shown that the mass of these little particles was, 
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in all probability, due wholly to their electric charges. 
These little particles were all exactly alike; they were 
called electrons. The electronic theory of matter is the 
theory that the atoms of every element are made up of 
electrons, and hence the whole meaning of the word 
‘* matter ’’ undergoes a change. Matter is to be con- 
ceived as made up of electric charges, and its mass 
results from these charges. But the fact that matter does 
not normally exhibit an electrified condition makes it 
necessary to suppose that, beside the negatively electri- 
fied electrons, there is also present an equal quantity of 
positive electricity. The electrons constituting atoms 
must somehow form a stable system through the presence 
of an equal positive charge or charges. We shall see 
that theories of the constitution of the atom have differed 
widely in their views of the distribution of this positive 
charge within the atom. 

A striking confirmation of the general theory is 
provided by the phenomena of radio-activity. The 
different rays shot out by radium testify to a spontaneous 
disintegration of the radium atom, and amongst these 
rays, in the so-called @-rays, we have electrons. But 
there are also found heavy, positively charged particles— 
the a-rays—consisting of helium atoms, carrying two 
elementary charges of positive electricity. Other rays— 
the ,-rays—are akin to X-rays; they are high-frequency 
waves and are not particles at all. Radio-activity, 
therefore, furnishes clear evidence of the transmutation 
of the elements, and shows that, besides the electrons, 
the helium atom plays an important part in the 
constitution of matter. 

But the phenomena of radio-active disintegration 
also threw an unexpected light on the question of atomic 
weights. It was found that certain radio-active ele- 
ments, having exactly the same chemical properties, were 
of different atomic weights. This very remarkable fact 
was then found to be true of other than radio-active 
elements. Lead derived from uranium, for instance, has 
an atomic weight of 206. The atomic weight of lead as 
entered in chemical tables is 207°2. Elements possessing 
this curious property are called isotopes, and a large 
number of them are now known to exist. The notion 
of a primordial substance immediately becomes much 
more plausible, for it becomes possible that the puzzling 
fractional values found for so many atomic weights 
due to the fact that several atoms, whose different 
weights may be expressed by whole numbers, are mixed 
together, with the result that the atomic weight obtained 
by ordinary methods is really an average weight. Asa 
specimen we may cite krypton, whose atomic weight is 
usually given as 82°92; Dr. Aston has found that six 
krypton isotopes exist, having atomic weights 78, 80, 
82, 83, 84, 86. In fact, all the atomic weights found by 
Dr. Aston, when compared with that of oxygen taken at 
16, are found to be whole numbers. The solitary excep- 
tion is hydrogen, whose atomic weight is just a very little 

ater than unity. But, as is always so delightfully 

appening in science, we shall find that this apparently 

insignificant departure from complete symmetry is a fact 
of great significance. . 





Folklore. 


THE PAGANS. 


Tur derivation of the word “ Pagan” is well known. Skeat 
puts it concisely: “ Pagan; a countryman, hence a heathen. 
L. paganus (1) a villager, (2) a pagan, because the rustic 
people remained longest unconverted.” But did the “rustic 
people” ever really become converted? One would like to 
know what was the exact significance of the belated “ con- 
version’”’ of the dwellers on heaths and moors, in forests, 
and in marshes and fens. From the Reformation, at any 
rate, till the middle of the nineteenth century a “ Wuthering 
Heights” kind of atmosphere was apt to hang about 
such places. This was the original Pagan atmosphere, no 





doubt. Was there ever a time when it was sensibly changed 
and modified? With the coming of Christianity a “white 
magic” was permanently established and made everywhere 
available, which one supposes was felt to be both more 
continuous and more ultimately powerful, if less obviously 
and immediately efficacious, than the lesser magics of evil, or 
at any rate dubious, origin, to which resort had been wont 
to be made. Images of gentleness and pity replaced the 
old terrible gods. But all the time did the grim divinities 
seem to the heath and marshland people more akin to them 
as being themselves the thralls of fate than the God of the 
Christians was, their legends more of a piece with life as 
they knew it, than the stories of Sacrifice and Intercession 
told by the monks. Mr. Penny’s tales* are of the Lincoln- 
shire pagani, the country-people around Horncastle sixty, 
seventy, eighty years ago; and if the Pagan atmosphere had 
ever been dispelled, at that time it again enwrapped the land. 

Mr. Penny is described as “ formerly Vicar of Stixwould.” 
Now, in a freer and Jess responsible position, he gossips with 
a certajn gentle, untrammelled naiveté and garrulity, and 
with a childlike enjoyment which he makes the reader share, 
about the parishioners and neighbors, clerical and lay, of the 
district of his former cure. What one likes about him is his 
evident sympathy, which he takes no pains to disguise, with 
the good, old-fashioned powers of darkness. (His writing is, 
indeed, so charmingly artless that it seems absurd to use 
any such word as “disguise” in connection with it.) One 
gathers that he dislikes innovations. There is a very notice- 
able nuance in his way of speaking of the modern clergy 
and all matters connected with them. For instance, he 
begins one of his narrations in this way: “ Years ago, when 
the clergy of the Church of England were less bland and 
priest-like than they are now, there was a very arbitrary 
Rector. . . .” Of another clergyman we are told: “ Now the 
new Rector was right enough, and all they had against him 
was his jiffling about in church and being such a deuce of a 
man for Sacraments.” It would no doubt be unfair to say that 
Mr. Penny’s attitude to the new clergy is that of an original 
Pagan priest to the white, Christian monks, but what he 
seems to be saying is something like this: “ Yes, they lived 
like this around Horncastle sixty years ago, and things are 
not very different now, in spite of occasional glimpses of cope 
and mitre vouchsafed to the villagers and the Cloud-cuckoo- 
land of the Parish Magazines. I have lived among my own 
people. They are what God made them—what circumstances, 
history, life, have made them—and I am not ashamed of 
them.” 

The first story in the book happens to be a clerical 
story, and it well illustrates Mr. Penny’s style. There is a 
touch of Hans Andersen in his manner, though his Lincoln- 
shire is by no means Fairyland. There is the child’s artless 
candor, and at the same time, and in the same personality, 
the grown-up’s amused awareness. The parson had been 
offered a better benefice by the Bishop :— 

**So he went round the Parish to tell the good news 
with great satisfaction to himself and also to his parishioners. 
Some said, ‘I hope you will like the change,’ ‘A change is 
sometimes good for us,’ and ‘ We are glad you have got 
something from the Bishop,’ but no one expressed any regret 
at hearing he was going to depart. 

“ At last he came to the cottage of the ‘straight ’un,’ 
as she was called by her neighbors, for he disliked her more 
than all his other parishioners, so he put off saying good-bye 
to her as long as he could.” (This sentence might have come 
out of Hans Andersen.) ‘‘ As soon as he got inside her 
cottage she said, ‘Is it really true that you are going?’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, and added, as usual, with becoming modesty, 
‘the Bishop has given me the benefice of ——.’ 

‘* With amazement the ‘ straight ’un’ sank back in her 
chair with a groan and burst into tears and sobs ; in vain he 
tried to comfort her by saying she would often see him 

nih. us 
“* At last the ‘straight ’un’ mastered her grief suffi- 
ciently to gasp out, ‘So you are really going? Well, they 
always say when bad do go worse do come, and it’s true, for 
when I was a bairn there was ——, a little stiff man, no good 
to nobody ; then there was ——, fond of a drop and yet gave 
nowt away; then there was ——, he shut his sen up with 
his books until he crazed his sen; then there was ——, a 
nipper, he bested everybody ; then you comed, always begging 
and never satisfied, and as scon as I saw you I says, “ How 
they do pick ’em for we,” and now you comes and says 





*“ More Folklore Round Horncastle.” By the Rev. James Alpass 
eel aw Vicar of Stixwould. (Horncastle: W. K. Morton & 
Sons. Is. 4 
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England under Edward VII 
By J. A. FARRER 10s. 6d. 
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Happy India 
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and contains the conclusions reached during a visit of investi- 
gation in India. 


The Memoirs of an Ambassador 
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dor in Paris in 1914. Translated by CONSTANCE 
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“He is an able observer and a good writer... .” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


Mystics and Heretics in Italy at 
the End of the Midde Ages 


By EMILE GEBHART. Translated with an Intro- 
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“A standard book... it is indeed a fine monument of 
French medieval scholarship.”—Times. 
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you be 
sen mu 


oing ; well, | if you be going, then the Owd Lad his 


be coming. 
“At this the * sobbed, and 


t *un groaned, 

A, and the bea ney departed, sad and’ hurt 

by such conduct.” 

It goes without saying that this is a folklore of dark- 
ness. It has no Christ, no Madonna, no Saints. Its one 
outstanding figure is the “Owd Lad.” The pagan people 
are on terms of familiarity with him—some more, some less. 
There is, for instance, a “queer character” whose pecu- 
liarities are described. The chief of these was that whenever 
he knelt down and called out, “ Bargus, Bargus!” Bargus 
came and talked to him. He used to do this when walking, 
say, with a farm-lad on a lonely road or through a wood. 
A terrible noise as of falling trees would be heard, and the 
boy would fly terror-struck. When unwanted visitors came 
to his cottage, he would begin to sharpen his razor on a 
leather strop, at the same time “chuntering” to himself, 
“ There’s summat not very decent about me.” Mr. Penny 
appears to have quite a liking for the queer character. 

A fascinating story that takes one back to the Middle 
Ages is related as having occurred at Stixwould a hundred 
years ago. A fashionable lady visited a “wise woman,” to 
consult her about her niece, who was very ill, and whose 
illness the doctor could not understand or explain. The 
niece was the daughter of the lady’s brother, and lived at 
home with her father and his second wife. The wise woman 
cut out two paper figures—one of a gentleman in a top-hat, 
and the other of a lady in a bonnet—laid them on the palm 
of her left hand, and told them to lie still if they did not 
know that the girl was being poisoned, and to rise up if 
they did. The man’s figure lay still, but the paper lady rose 
up at once. The old woman said: “If you’re not poisoning 
her yourself, lie down.” The figure remained standing. She 
was then bidden to lie down, and not to rise until the par- 
ticular poison that was being used was named. Various 
poisons were named with no result, but when the old woman 
said, “ Arsenic,” the figure sprang upright. Thus this crime 
was discovered and prevented. It is probable that in the 
old, uninvestigating days the heathen people of remote 
districts often had resort to secret poison. In a village known 
to the present writer, a sick woman, pronounced by the 
doctor to be getting better, had a violent relapse and died 
suddenly. She was duly buried, and no more thought or 
said. Many years later the doctor was called to attend a 
neighbor of the dead woman. Chatting of this and that, he 
said: “I never could understand about Mrs. ——. She 
seemed getting on so nicely.” The neighbor replied: “It’s 
a strange thing, doctor, but the violent illness came on after 
she took that powder you sent her.” The “powder” had 
been poison, but it was not purchased by the doctor. 

The motive of greed is a very frequent one in these folk- 
stories of the district round Horncastle. There is a story 
of two brothers who lived to the age of sixty and had never 
married, in order to save money, and to keep their money 
together. After a good deal of dragging bags of sovereigns 
about, hiding them under beds, locking them in attics, both 
of the brothers committed suicide through hallucinations 
about their money. One hanged himself and was found stiff 
and cold, with a bag of sovereigns at his feet; and on the 
same day of the next year the other blew his brains out. 

One concluding story, illustrating the preoccupation of 
the pagan people with the “Owd Lad,” may be given in 
Mr. Penny’s own words :— 


as —~4 years ago ome were thrashing in a barn with 
flails, w a Bishop who was passing stopped his carriage 
to examine the called barn, and the men were so busy 
thrashing that they did not know he had come in and was 
standing behind them, until he said, ‘This is # very fine 
building ’; then they turned round startled, and on seeing 
his shovel hat, apron, and gaiters, fell down on their knees, 
and holding u vt their cl hands in prayer, cried out, ‘ Oh! 
Mr. Devil! Mr. Devil! have mercy on us and don’t take us 
away so soon.” The ished and shocked Bishop exclaimed, 
‘I am your Bishop!’ Still on their knees, they cried out, 
‘Oh! Mr. Bishop! Mr. Bishop! do forgive us; we are so 
very sorry, but how was we to know you was our Bishop if 
you dressed up like the devil? . . . 


Mr. Penny makes a very characteristic comment on this 
story :— 

““When a child, the writer once saw this Bishop greet 
ap old college friend warmly, and talk to him ebout old 
times when he wae called ‘ Devil,’ so there was some 
excuse for the mistake the poor fellows made 3 indeed, it was 





mg years before the writer saw a more diabolical face then 


is lordship’, and then, stra to say, % was set 
Soda ha.” ? nge y of 


Mr. Penny is a little malin in his way of writing about the 
clergy. R. L. G. 
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oa =. C.). French Phonetic Picture Reader. 
*Hefler, 2/6. 
~— 


Cambridge, 


"s Bilingual Series: Italian-English. L’Inferno di Dante. Tr. 
by H. B. Cotterill. Harrap, 1/6. 

“ Twinline " Tales: French. Contes de Commerce, = Pierre Hamp. 
Tr. by E. S. Hole. Holerth Press, 4, Fleet St., 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
(Seton). Amid Snowy Wastes : _ Life on the Spitsbergen 
Archipelago. 2 maps, 114 } Cassell, 15/-. 
Rhey T.) and Camp (Victor F.). 
Tl. Macmillan, 3/6. 
*Society for the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire. 
New Series, Part Il. A. L. Humphreys, 2/6. 


FINE ARTS. 
*Noguchi (Yone). Korin. 25 il. in color and black-and-white. Elkin 
Mathews, /-. 


Tom Webster’s Annual: Cartoons. Associated Newspapers, 1/-. 


LITERATURE. 
*Bersaucourt (Albert de). Au Temps des Parnassiens: Nina de Villard 
et ses Amis. Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 4fr. 
*Drennan (C. M.). The Spirit of Modern Criticism. 
Tutorial Press, 2/6. 
*Julian (Emperor). Epistule, Leges, Pocmatia, —  -<-— Varia. 
Collegerunt recensuerunt J. Bidez et F. Cumont. . Les Belles 
Lettres, 157, Boulevard Saint-Germain (Milford), ui. paper, 12/6 cl. 
Ricketts (C. A.). The Comic Thoughts of a Mimic. Daniel, 2/6. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Pascal (André). The Risk: a Play in Four Acts. Adapted by José 
G. Levy. Duckworth, 3/6. 
* Ring (A). Poems by F. 8. Robinson, E. and L. E. Upcott, 
and M. and E. Hockliffe. Blackwell, 6/-. 
*Sohi (Levin L.). Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays: 
ae to the Better Understanding of the Dramatist. Harrap, 


akespeare. The Comedy of Errors. Ed. by Sir A. Quiller-Couch 
and J. Dover Wilson. Cambridge Univ. Press, 6/-. 


FICTION. 
Against the Red Sky: 


Huntingtower. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
Charles Rex. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
A Baker’s Dozen. Heinemann, 7/6. 
anshew ary and Thomas W.). The House of Discord : being 
an Exploit of Hamilton Cleek, Detective. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
*Moore Giscsa. In Single Strictness. Heinemann, 42/-. 
Moore (Leslie). The House called Joyous Garde. Sands, 7/-. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
eria. Inscriptions Latines de l’Algérie: Vol. I. Inscriptions de 
Proconsulaire. Recueillies par Stéphane Gesell. Paris, Champion. 
Our Homeland Prehistoric Antiquities, and How to 
Study Them. Il. Won 46. Pocket Books.) Homeland Associa- 


Radio Receiving for 


Journal. 


University 


Barbor << R.). Silhouettes of Revolution. 
e -. 


tion, Maiden Lane, W.C.2 
New Zealand. Municipal and Official Handbook of the City of 
Auckland. Ed. by John Barr. Il. Auckland, N.Z., City Council. 
*Vaseal (Gabrielle M.). In and Round Yunnan Fou. Pl. Heinemann, 


10/6. 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

*Austen (Jane). Persuasion. Il. by Charles E. Brock. Dent, 6/-. 
——< (George A.). The Lighter Side of Irish Life. Foulis, 2/-. 
Doyle (Sir A. Conan). see of meen and Medical Life.—Tales 

of Twilight and the Unseen. Murray each. 
Hay (ian). The Lighter Side of School "ae Foulis, 2/-. 
Mitchell (F. W. D.). A Key to — ona Long Life : the Secret of 
" nie 


Healthy Nutrition. 2nd 
Gandhi and Anarchy. 2nd Ed. Madras, 


*Nalr (Sir C. S&S 
Tagore & Co. 
Peli (J.), ed. The Beloved Physician—and Others ; 
Letters of Dr. Arthur D. Peill. Ul, 
Press, 4%, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W. 


JUVENILE, 
Horrabin (J. ¥.). More about the Noahs—and Tim Tosset. Cassell, 2/-. 
Rotieston (T. W.). The Hi Deeds of Finn, and other Bardic 


Romen f Ancient I ad h h - ‘ 
meners F c reland (“Told through the Ages”), I 


ankaran). 


being some 
| Seat Ed, Livingstone 








